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Volume XX XVII 
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Number 6 


American Fiction since the War 


GRANVILLE HICKS’ 


Frou V-J Day on, book reviewers have 
been preoccupied with the question of a 
postwar boom in American literature. 
Every little while some reviewer has 
been sufficiently carried away by en- 
thusiasm to announce that, with this 
book or that, the revival has begun. 
More frequently, however, critics have 
sadly observed that literature is not 
thriving in the postwar atmosphere. The 
question has even been investigated by 
Time and Life and has thus been given 
the status of a national problem. 

A hardheaded nonprofessional reader 
of books might reasonably ask why the 
professionals expect literature to flourish 
in the postwar years. It could be pointed 
out in reply that many young men were 
held for a period of time in circumstances 
that made writing difficult or impossible 
but did, presumably, furnish experiences 
of a stimulating character. By the law of 
averages some of these men were certain 
to have literary talents and interests, and 
hence it could be expected that they 
would begin to write as soon as they were 
restored to civilian life. 

Although this reasoning is logical, it 


‘Author of The Great Tradition, Figures of 
Transition, Only One Storm, etc. 
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does not explain the air of expectancy. 
The true explanation is an analogy: lit- 
erature should thrive after the second 
World War because it throve after the 
first. The year 1919, which corresponds 
to 1946, was the year of Jurgen; Wines- 
burg, Ohio; Twelve Men; Java Head; the 
first volume of Mencken’s Prejudices; 
1920 brought forth Moon-Calf, The Age 
of Innocence, This Side of Paradise, Main 
Street, A Few Figs from Thistles, Smoke 
and Steel, and The Ordeal of Mark Twain. 
In 1921 John Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers 
introduced the characteristic note of 
postwar literature about the war. The 
Waste Land, In Our Time, and Soldiers’ 
Pay were just around the corner. 
Whether they know it or not, many 
critics are haunted by this analogy. This 
is what they have in mind when they 
wistfully ask, “Where is the postwar lit- 
erary boom?” But analogies are always 
dangerous. Not in politics, economics, or 
literature can’ one depend on the equa- 
tion, 1948 = 1921. There are at least 
three significant ways in which the con- 
temporary literary situation differs from 
that which followed the first World War. 
I propose to examine two of these at 
once, and then, after we have taken a 
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look at some of the novels of the past few 
years, I shall have something to say 
about the third. 

If you will notice the names of the 
books that gave distinction to 1919 and 
1920, you will observe that most of them 
were written by men and women who 
had already served their apprenticeship 
and had established a _ characteristic 
manner and tone. The fact is—and it 
may as well be stated at once—that the 
literature of 1919 and 1920 was not post- 
war literature at all. As most literary 
historians have remarked, the turning- 
point in American writing came about 
1910 or 1912. The new poetry, the new 
drama, the new realism—all were clearly 
in evidence between 1910 and 1915. The 
war was merely an interruption, and for 
many writers it was not even that. A 
literary development that had begun be- 
fore the war came to fruition after the 
war, the war itself being almost entirely 
irrelevant. 

There were younger men, of course, 
who took part in the war and were influ- 
enced by it—Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, 
Cummings, Hemingway, and Faulkner, 
to name but a few. Their way of writing 
about the war and about life in general, 
as it was revealed in the early and middle 
twenties, shocked the old fogies; but it 
could not shock readers who had been 
following literary currents since 1910. 
The young veterans were a little franker 
and a little more brutal than the novel- 
ists of what was then called the ‘middle 
generation’; but the difference was 
merely one of degree and could almost 
be accounted for in terms of age. Even 
the disillusionments of such men as 
Dos Passos and Hemingway, their sense 
of the obscenity of such words as glory, 
honor, and courage, were closely related 
to the raucous skepticism of Mencken 
and Lewis and the frank bewilderment 


of Dreiser and Anderson. I am not sug- 
gesting that the young writers of the 
twenties had nothing new to say but 
merely that their work had a natural, 
easy relationship to the work that had 
gone before. 

It was in the same natural, easy way 
that the mood of the twenties was trans- 
formed into the mood of the thirties. 
When one recalls the bitterness that 
came with the depression and the rancor 
that entered into debates over social 
consciousness in literature, it may seem 
ridiculous to speak of an easy transfor- 
mation, but on literary grounds the 
transition was not difficult. The litera- 
ture of the twenties was characteristical- 
ly a literature of protest and of social 
problems, though it was concerned with 
manners rather than with institutions. 
Given the events of the early thirties, the 
transition from Poor White to The Grapes 
of Wrath, from An American Tragedy to 
Studs Lonigan, from Babbitt and Arrow- 
smith to USA, was perfectly natural. For 
a generation brought up on criticism of 
the mores of a business civilization, there 
could be nothing strange in criticism of 
the capitalist system. 

Now that all the factional controver- 
sies have come to seem meaningless, we 
realize how much of the literature of the 
thirties can be embraced under the head 
of social protest. Not only the writers 
who adopted some party line or other 
dogma but also those who remained ex- 
plicitly individualistic were increasingly 
concerned with social problems. Every- 
one knows that Hemingway and Wolfe 
moved in that direction; so, in his idio- 
syncratic fashion, did William Faulkner; 
so did Thornton Wilder; and so, of 
course, did most of the writers of the 
middle generation. Indeed, the literature 
of the thirties is probably more nearly 
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homogeneous than that of any other 
decade in our history. 

This homogeneity is noteworthy if 
only because it became a major liability. 
Even before the Soviet-Nazi nonaggres- 
sion pact and the beginning of the war in 
Europe there was a growing mood of 
doubt. The politics of literature is a 
thorny subject, but it does seem safe to 
say that some form of positive belief 
underlay most of the literature of social 
protest. Whether a writer advocated 
communism or socialism or Jeffersonian 
liberalism, and even if he had no articu- 
late theories, he believed that there was 
an alternative to the chaos of the depres- 
sion; and if he called attention to the in- 
justice of the status quo, it was because 
of a faith, however vague, in a juster 
system. The partial restoration of pros- 
perity in the later thirties had less to do 
with the change in the intellectual at- 
mosphere than did the growing distrust 
of proposed remedies. The temporary 
alliance between communism and fas- 
cism greatly accelerated the process of 
disillusionment, and the confusions of the 
period of the Sitzkrieg, the fall of France, 
the attack on Russia, and, finally, Amer- 
ican involvement in the war completed 
the rout of the revolutionaries and re- 
formers. By the end of 1941 relatively 
few American writers were willing to 
commit themselves to any definite pro- 
gram of social change. Many had come 
to believe that social systems were of 
only minor importance and interest. 

This change, so abrupt and so far- 
reaching, immediately preceded our en- 
trance into World War II, which in any 
case constituted a much longer and more 
drastic interruption of peacetime pur- 
suits, including literature, than its pred- 
ecessor had. Here, then, is a significant 
and even decisive difference between our 
situation and that which existed in 1919 


and thereafter. The first World War 
came in the midst of a period of literary 
growth, which was resumed in 19109, if, 
indeed, it had ever stopped. The begin- 
ning of the second World War marked 
the end of a literary era, and the charac- 
ter of the war postponed the possibility 
of new beginnings until after its conclu- 
sion. 

To make matters worse, the business 
of publishing, which is sometimes over- 
looked in critical discussions, has de- 
veloped since V-J Day in ways strikingly 
unfavorable to the creation of serious 
literature. Even before the war, publish- 
ing had become big business, thanks in 
large measure to the book clubs, and 
certain publishers were concentrating on 
books that could sell in the hundreds of 
thousands. The high cost of production 
since the war has forced even those pub- 
lishers who have some concern with lit- 
erature to eliminate what the trade calls 
“marginal” books. As will soon become 
apparent, this development has not pre- 
vented the publication of a certain num- 
ber of books of substantial merit, and 
quite possibly no novel of real distinction 
has gone unpublished in these years. But 
when one thinks of the way in which 
some of our best writers in the past had 
to be nursed through one financial failure 
after another, one cannot be tranquil 
about the publishers’ current unwilling- 
ness to take chances. At the same time, 
moreover, the pressure to produce stand- 
ardized goods grows steadily greater. 
Consider, for example, the vast profits 
made by a dozen historical novels whose 
heroines have vied with one another in 
their décolletage and the variety of their 
love affairs. 

This pessimistic survey should make 
us grateful for what we have received, 
and I think that there is reason for grati- 
tude. If 1946 and 1947 were not compa- 
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rable with 1919 and 1920, they were not 
barren years. 

To begin with, let us look at certain 
writers who have come to maturity in the 
postwar years but who are not in the 
obvious sense postwar writers. I hesitate 
to include Robert Penn Warren in the 
group, for certainly he was well known as 
poet, critic, and fiction-writer before the 
war, but All the King’s Men was his first 
novel to win general recognition. Al- 
though he published no novels before 
1939, Warren belongs chronologically to 
the thirties, and it is therefore appropri- 
ate that he should be a social novelist 
with a difference. Night Rider (1939) was 
in outward form just such a novel of so- 
cial conflict as one might expect in the 
thirties; and on that particular ground— 
that is, in its grasp of social issues and 
its dramatization of social conflicts—it 
more than matched the strike novels of 
the period. Warren, however, directed 
his attention primarily to the relation- 
ship between social and moral issues, and 
this was also his theme in At Heaven’s 
Gate and All the King’s Men. As the for- 
mer showed a sharp awareness of the 
social and political forces operating in 
such a city as Nashville, so the latter 
gave a penetrating account of the activi- 
ties of a political machine such as Huey 
Long’s. To Warren, however, political 
and social struggles are chiefly significant 
as expressions of psychological and moral 
conflicts. Concentration on the moral 
question gives All the King’s Men a 
tragic power that has not been common 
in contemporary literature. 

I have not read the novels that Gerald 
Warner Brace wrote before he wrote The 
Garretson Chronicle, but I gather that he, 
too, is a writer who went against the 
stream in the thirties. The relative suc- 
cess of so unsensational, uncompromis- 
ing, and thoughtful a book as The Gar- 


retson Chronicle, without book-club back- 
ing or “art-calendar’” advertising, is a 
credit to the reading public and ought to 
teach publishers a lesson. Brace’s quiet, 
discriminating account of a declining 
way of life raises somewhat the same 
questions as All the King’s Men, though 
in less dramatic form. Here again a man 
is searching for a way of life and, in this 
instance, finding it. 

Both All the King’s Men and The Gar- 
retson Chronicle could be called novels of 
ideas, and Lionel Trilling’s The Middle of 
the Journey is quite frankly that. It is 
commonly assumed that a novelist who 
is interested in ideas cannot be interested 
in people and cannot understand them, 
but, as Trilling makes clear, ideas have 
no reality apart from people and people 
reveal themselves in their ideas. As any- 
one familiar with Mr. Trilling’s critical 
writings would suppose, he deals with 
ideas of first importance. What one could 
not have anticipated is his insight into 
personality both on the intellectual level 
and on levels less easily reached by the 
critical intelligence. This insight makes 
The Middle of the Journey a surprisingly 
moving and wholly memorable novel. 

If Mr. Trilling is a critic who has come 
relatively late to the writing of fiction, 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr., is a journalist who has 
been similarly retarded. (I believe he has 
written mysteries under a pseudonym.) 
The Big Sky is not a novel to be classi- 
fied, which is certainly in its favor. To 
call this story of the pioneer fur traders 
of the Rockies, the “mountain men” of 
the early nineteenth century, a realistic 
historical novel does not do justice to its 
honesty and insight. Perhaps the most 
important thing to say is that it is a 
triumph of imagination and style, prov- 
ing that the unlikeliest subject can be 
made to yield rich rewards to a sufficient- 
ly talented author. One may add, how- 
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ever, without too violent a leap of criti- 
cal interpretation, that this, too, is a 
novel about the human condition, as 
seen, so to speak, from the bottom. 
Whatever else it is, it is a study of man 
when his life, at least in outward cir- 
cumstances, is reduced to an approxima- 
tion of animal existence. 

What these four novels have in com- 
mon, aside from seriousness and a high 
standard of craftsmanship, is precisely 
this concern with the meaning of life. It 
would be foolish to suggest that no such 
concern is to be found in the characteris- 
tic novels of the twenties and thirties, 
but it is true that the focus of inquiry 
has altered, that the emphasis now falls 
on what is inside man rather than on 
what is outside. 

The distinction may become clearer if 
we compare Saul Bellow’s The Victim 
with another novel about anti-Semitism, 
Laura Hobson’s Gentleman’s Agreement, 
or with Sinclair Lewis’ sermon against 
racial prejudice, Kimngsblood Royal. 
Gentleman’s A greement is an adroit piece 
of propaganda and nothing else. Kings- 
blood Royal is more than that by virtue 
of the passion that has gone into it, 
Lewis being a writer who is most effec- 
tive when he is most aroused. Both, how- 
ever, are worthy, rather than distin- 
guished, novels. The Victim, taking anti- 
Semitism as a point of departure for an 
inquiry into the nature of human respon- 
sibility, does not ignore the social issue 
but rises above it to the moral issue. If 
one happens to agree with the authors’ 
views on racial minorities, one gets little 
from Gentleman’s Agreement and not too 
much from Kingsblood Royal. The Victim 
does not yield its meanings so readily. 
Like the writings of Dostoevski and 
Kafka—to name the two novelists by 
whom Bellow has been most obviously 


influenced—it demands the deepest 
searching of one’s self. 

Of the novels about the war, there are 
many that I have not read. I gather at 
second hand that most of them are pre- 
liminary reports, so to speak, on personal 
experiences and observations. That is 
true of an interesting little book that has 
been largely overlooked, David Lough- 
lin’s Helix, just as it is of Thomas Heg- 
gen’s popular collection of sketches, 
Mister Roberts, or of James Michener’s 
uneven Tales of the South Pacific. Such 
books, quite unpretentious and appar- 
ently quite honest, could be called warm- 
ing-up exercises if the phrase did not 
sound so condescending. 

The best of the war books that I have 
read is John Horne Burns’s The Gallery, 
a collection of short stories about soldiers 
and civilians in Naples in 1944, loosely 
linked by personal narrative. Like the 
other books I have mentioned, it is a 
faithful recording of wartime impres- 
sions, but the cumulative effect of the 
book is much deeper. There is in the 
personal narrative an agony of self- 
examination that may sometimes seem 
naive but is never trivial, and the com- 
ponent tales, though some of them are 
only indifferently successful, are never 
superficial. 

How does The Gallery compare with 
John Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers? Both 
portray the miseries of army discipline, 
touch briefly but poignantly on the fear 
of death, lament the sufferings of the in- 
nocent victims of war, deal frankly with 
sexual urges (and venereal diseases), and 
contain many expressions of disillusion- 
ment. After reading The Gallery, I had 
the impression that it was the less ex- 
plicitly disillusioned of the two, and yet 
I felt that Three Soldiers was a much 
more hopeful book. Picking up Dos 
Passos’ novel to check this impression, I 
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came upon his introduction to the Mod- 
ern Library edition: “...then Lenin 
was alive, the Seattle general strike had 
seemed the beginning of the flood instead 
of the beginning of the ebb, Americans 
in Paris were groggy with theater and 
painting and music; Picasso was to re- 
build the eye, Stravinski was cramming 
the Russian steppes into our ears, cur- 
rents of energy seemed breaking out 
everywhere as young guys climbed out 
of their uniforms, imperial America was 
all shiny with the new idea of Ritz, in 
every direction the countries of the 
world stretched out starving and angry, 
ready for anything turbulent and new, 
whenever you went to the movies you 
saw Charlie Chaplin.” In The Gallery, as 
Dos Passos himself has written, there is 
“exultation of pity and disgust of the 
foul spots in the last few years of our his- 
tory,” but no hopeful, springtime faith 
in revolutionary change underlies the 
pity and disgust. Burns obviously be- 
lieves that human beings are capable of 
nobility and generosity, but he has no 
assurance that the forces of history are 
on the side of man’s finer qualities. 

The young writers who went through 
the first World War said to themselves, 
in effect, “If we can only make people 
understand what evils exist in the world, 
something will surely be done about 
them.” They were not anarchists, as 
some contemporaries maintained, or ir- 
responsibles, as a few later critics argued ; 
they were idealists, and none the less 
idealistic because, having been shocked 
themselves, they wanted to shock others. 
Writers of the present generation are less 
convinced of the efficacy of shock treat- 
ment, for they have seen how easily the 
human mind can be shocked into numb- 
ness and apathy. 

In The Gesture John Cobb shows us a 
group of airmen, who have neither ideals 


nor ideas but are doing the job they are 
supposed to do, and then introduces a 
liberal officer, a man who has high ideals, 
sound ideas, and personal devotion. Why, 
Cobb asks himself and us, does this man 
turn out to be an essentially destructive 
force? The answer involves the whole 
problem of the will to power, and Cobb’s 
analysis of the ambivalence of good in- 
tentions reminds one of Trilling’s Middle 
of the Journey. 

Merle Miller’s That Winter, handi- 
capped by a burden of prepublication 
overpraise, was treated roughly by some 
of its critics, and it is true that the novel 
is less fresh and significant than most of 
its admirers seem to think. Nevertheless, 
in addition to its briskly accurate por- 
trayal of New York life after the war, it 
has a stubborn kind of honesty. Though 
Miller’s veterans drink and wench and 
parade their disillusionments with so 
much abandon that, in its bad moments, 
the book might seem a parody of all the 
“lost generation” novels of the twenties, 
one cannot quite speak of attitudinizing, 
for its characters are unmistakably lost. 
No one could say that “currents of 
energy seemed breaking out everywhere”’ 
as these young guys got out of uni- 
form. 

To prove my contention that the post- 
war years have not been barren, I might 
mention the continuing excellence of the 
writing of Carson McCullers and Eudora 
Welty, the growth that is shown in Jean 
Stafford’s The Mountain Lion, the prom- 
ise of J. F. Powers’ short stories, The 
Prince of Darkness. I might point to Wil- 
lard Motley’s Knock on Any Door, which 
shows that the potentialities of Dreiseri- 
an naturalism are by no means exhaust- 
ed, or speak of Truman Capote’s Other 
Voices, Other Rooms, which, in spite of its 
bizarre vagaries, is clearly the work of a 
young man of remarkable talent. And 
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there are poets I could name and at least 
one dramatist—Tennessee Williams. 

If, then, there is not even a press 
agent’s renaissance, there is no dearth of 
sound and interesting writing. Almost all 
of it, however, reminds us that 1948 is 
not 1921. The writers of the early twen- 
ties, as I have suggested, were explicitly, 
even boisterously, pessimistic. They 
could afford to be, for they had reserves 
of faith and confidence on which to draw. 
Our postwar writers were nourished from 
the very beginning on doubt, and they 
are struggling, with a caution born of 
hard experience, to reach bedrock and 
build upon it. 


Here, of course, is the third way in 
which the contemporary literary situa- 
tion differs from that which followed the 
first World War. Not only is there no 
literary tradition to which younger writ- 
ers can readily adapt themselves; every 
proposition about human society and 
human nature has to be re-examined. No 
one can say whether such a challenge 
will prove to be a stimulus to great lit- 
erature or will reduce writers to impo- 
tence. One thing, at any rate, seems 
clear: the vocation of the serious writer 
is today beset with uncommon difficul- 
ties, and we do well to cherish those who 
enter upon it with talent and devotion. 


Evaluating Growth in the Study of Literature 


WALTER LOBAN? 


H AVING clear, definite goals and meas- 
uring pupil progress toward those goals 
is fairly easy for a teacher of typewriting. 
Such good fortune does not bless the 
teacher of literature. No one in the teach- 
ing profession is more afflicted by that 
dispersal of energies which results from 
vague and noble aims and from lack of 
proof that the aims are accomplished. 
The reasons for this, however, lie in the 
nature of the subject more than in the 
weakness of teachers. It is far easier to 
measure growth when it is a matter of 
speed and accuracy in typing than it is to 
measure growth in such outcomes as the 
following: 

1. The student reacts to his reading emotionally 

and imaginatively. 
2. The student is sensitive to the system of 
values expressed by the author. 


* This paper was presented at the NCTE con- 
vention at San Francisco in November, 1947. 

2 Division of Humanities, University of Minne- 
sota. 


These two outcomes are taken from a 
list of objectives covering four typewrit- 
ten pages. And the list is a good sensible 
one,? not at all verbose or repetitive. My 
first point, then, is that the goals of 
teaching literature are more numerous 
and more subtly complicated than those 
of many other areas of education. Be- 
cause of this, most published tests and 
most homemade classroom tests cover 
only the narrow ranges of literary infor- 
mation, understanding of plot, and lit- 
erary history. Most teachers tend to em- 
phasize what they test, and students in- 
stinctively sift out anything on which 
they will not be tested. The result is the 
barren classroom instruction in litera- 


3 J. B. Enochs and Verna White, “Testing the 
Reading and Interpretation of Literature,” English 
Journal (high-school ed.), April, 1944. See also Miss 
White’s doctoral dissertation, ‘““The Construction of 
a Test for High School Students in Reading and 
Interpretation of Literature,” University of Chi- 


cago, June, 1945. 
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ture which characterizes many school 
systems. 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
sixteen ideas for evaluating literature. 
These ideas have been chosen because 
most of them are new and because they 
measure some of the more important out- 
comes of the study of literature. 

Sarah I. Roody, head of the English 
department in the Nyack (N.Y.) public 
schools, has developed a clever plot-com- 
pletion test‘ which reveals pupils’ tend- 
encies to interpret life in an unreal fash- 
ion. The test contains ten brief unfinished 
stories involving conflict. For each plot, 
five endings are listed, and the student is 
asked to number these endings in the or- 
der of their probability as outcomes of 
the given situation. The test is helpful in 
locating students who insist on happy 
endings even when such endings involve 
improbable coincidences, sudden and 
complete reformation of characters, or 
the violation of physical and psychologi- 
cal laws. In general, Miss Roody’s test 
offers implications as to the pupil’s ma- 
turity, particularly in reference to wish- 
ful thinking as contrasted with a realis- 
tic, well-integrated outlook on life. Miss 
Roody checked the validity of her test in 
one interesting way: She analyzed a set 
of original short stories written by a 
group of students who also took her test. 
In order to compare the implications of 
the short stories with those of the test 
answers, she selected from among the 
stories all those containing marked in- 
stances of the falsities in plot the test is 
meant to measure. Out of eighteen such 
stories, only one failed to correspond to 
the low scores on her test. 

By far the most interesting and prom- 
ising new method for probing the deeper 


4The Plot Completion Test (published by W. 
Wilbur Hatfield, 211 West Sixty-eighth St., Chicago 
a1, fil.). 


effects of the study of literature is the 
Guttman technique. Dr. Louis Gutt- 
man, a scientist and statistician at Cor- 
nell University, was called to Washing- 
ton during World War II to aid in the 
study of morale in the armed services. 
There he developed from matrix algebra 
his new approach to scaling attitudes and 
all forms of qualitative data. Although 
not yet applied to the study of student 
response to literature, the Guttman tech- 
nique has exceptional promise for teach- 
ing and for evaluating the study of litera- 
ture. 

Although Guttman’s _ terminology 
seems formidable at first, the actual pat- 
tern of evaluation is simple.’ It consists, 
in its basic form, of building a series of 
questions over a single theme, aspect, or 
attitude. The answers to each question 
form a scale, as in a set of questions on 
attitude toward the Women’s Army 
Corps (WAC), one of which is repro- 
duced below. 

1. Suppose a girl friend of yours was considering 
joining the WAC, would you advise her to 
join? 

.. Yes, I’m almost sure I would. 
. Yes, I think I would but I’m not sure. 
. No, I probably would not. 
. No, I’m sure I would not. 
Undecided. 


By constructing a series of such ques- 
tions on the same theme or attitude, any 
one of which will enable you to predict 
the rank order of a pupil on the other 
questions, you have succeeded in reduc- 
ing the theme of your investigation to an 
objective scale, 


5 Research workers will want to use the Educa- 
tional Index in order to get a thorough coverage of 
Dr. Guttman’s articles, including his theoretical 
postulates in Psychometrika. The average teacher, 
however, will do best to begin his study of this 
technique with Guttman’s recent and exceptionally 
clear explanation: ‘“The Cornell Technique for 
Scale and Intensity Analysis,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, summer, 1947. 
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Teachers of literature can use this 
technique easily enough by building 
questions to probe their students’ re- 
actions to any literature that is taught. 
For instance, in the short story “A 
Mother in Mannville” by Marjorie Kin- 
nan Rawlings, a teacher might wish 
to find out whether his students were 
sensitive or insensitive to the feelings of 
the orphan boy, Jerry. Questions to 
search into this kind of reaction to litera- 
ture might read like this: 


1. I have had things happen to me that make 
me realize just exactly how Jerry felt. 
aacbal (a) This is very true. 
es (b) This is true to some extent. 
salads (c) No, I would not say this is true of 

me. 
Ladeans (d) Definitely not true. 

2. Jerry makes up the lies he tells the author 
because he wishes he had a real mother. 
Reanen (a) I definitely agree. 
wkd (6) I agree a little. 
pees (c) I am not sure. 

........ (d) I disagree somewhat. 
........ (e) I definitely disagree. 

3. The orphanage lady says Jerry did not eat 
his dinner, forgot to fire the boiler, and ran 
off over the hills. How do you explain his be- 
havior? 

(a) Jerry is desperately heartsick at 
losing the only sense of home he has 
ever known. 

.. (b) Jerry is probably a boy who thinks 
goodbye scenes are a little foolish 
and unpleasant. 

_(c) Jerry thinks this will be a good time 
to get out of some work and to 
escape for a free afternoon in the 
woods. 


There is not time to explain all the rami- 
fications of this technique or to suggest 
all its possibilities for gaining insight into 
our students’ reactions and attitudes to- 
ward the literature they read, but those 
teachers who are particularly interested 
in evaluation should study the Guttman 
technique to discover the benefits of its 
application to the area of literature. 
One very promising way to measure 


how well students have interpreted hu- 
man behavior is to ask them how a cer- 
tain character would behave in a situa- 
tion that is not present in the short 
story, novel, or drama. In connection 
with a short-story unit, the writer has 
built a homemade test of this kind which 
he calls ‘Grasp of Human Conduct.’” 


TO THE PUPIL: 


Each of the following items concerns one of 
the more important characters in the short 
stories you have read. The item also contains 
the description of a situation which is mot in any 
of the stories. After each situation described, 
five courses of action are listed. On the basis 
of your acquaintance with the character, you 
are asked to check the course of action the 
character would most probably follow. Remem- 
ber, do not check what you would do in the 
situation described or what you think the 
character should do. Rather, consider al! the 
evidence of the story and bring it to bear upon 
the problem: How would this character conduct 
himself in this situation? Then place a check in 
front of the course of action which best de- 
scribes the course of action you believe the char- 
acter would take. 


1. Character: Jerry in “A Mother in Mannville”’ 
by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 

Situation: During a baseball game on a va- 
cant lot in a near-by town, one of the 
players bats a ball through the window of 
a private home near the lot. Jerry is play- 
ing left field at the time and is not the boy 
who batted the ball. The boys run away. 


Courses of Action: 
vans 1. Jerry runs away with other players. 
. 2. Jerry pretends he was merely walking 
by and saunters down the street. 
stds 3. Jerry runs away with the other players 
but tries to persuade them to go back 
in a body and face the consequences. 
They won’t go back, so Jerry gives in to 
majority opinion. 
.. 4. Jerry goes to the home to meet the 
angry owner. He offers to work out his 
share of the blame. 


6 The idea for this test should be credited to a 
personality-analysis test that Scribner’s Magazine 
once printed. (Reference to the exact issue of the 
magazine is no longer an item that the writer can 
locate.) 
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_.« §. Jerry stands paralyzed with fear, un- 
able to run or even think what it is best 
for him to do. 

[The correct answers are based on the re- 
sponses of five men and women who have read 
the selections carefully before taking the test. 
Only those items on which these people agreed 
unanimously are in this test. Wherever a single 
judge disagreed with the others, the item was 
discarded. | 


A new technique to evaluate the rich- 
ness or thinness of student reaction to 
literature is to make a careful content 
analysis of the points to which a sensitive 
reader will react in the story, drama, or 
novel. Then have the students write for 
fifteen minutes under the impetus of the 
following directions: 

Please discuss the story you have just heard. 
Try particularly hard to follow the three 
directions given here. 


Directions: 

1. Do not just tell the story again. (We have 
already read it.) 

2. Instead—point out and explain things which 
you noticed about the people in the story 
and about what happens. Try to analyze 
what lies beneath the things that happen. 
(Why did the people act as they did? What 
is the author trying to make you see? etc.) 

3. Try to tell a little about a number of points. 
Do noT try to tell a lot about just one point. 


The papers can be scored objectively by 
the number of points the student men- 
tions which have a reasonable conformity 
to the various points in the teacher’s 
content analysis. This proves to be a fine 
teaching device as well as a research 
tool.’ 

An adaptation of the Bogardus “Social 
Distance Scale’’* will reveal some illumi- 


7Another useful approach to this kind of 
content analysis is described by Henry C Meckel 
in his chapter on ‘Evaluating Growth in Reading” 
in the 1948 yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (see Forty-seventh Yearbook, 
Part II: Reading in the High School and College 
[distributed by the University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37, IIl.], pp. 269-71). 


nating differences among your students. 
An example of this type of social-distance 
scale for “A Mother in Mannville” fol- 
lows. 


Directions: Here is a scale ranging from strong 
dislike to great affection for Jerry. Please 
check the point on this scale that indicates 
best how you feel about Jerry. (Assume 
you are Jerry’s age.) There are mo right or 
wrong answers! 

1. I do not like Jerry at all. I think he is 
repulsive. 

2. I dislike Jerry. 

3. I would rather not have Jerry in my 
school. 

pesani 4. It would not make any difference to 

me whether or not Jerry went to my 
school. I feel quite indifferent toward 
him. 

mae 5. It would be all right to have Jerry 

just as a speaking acquaintance. 

Supiisdh 6. Jerry has some likable traits. 

poe 7. I believe I would like Jerry. 

8. I would be glad to have Jerry live in 
our neighborhood. 

‘pit . g. I would want Jerry to be among those 

I consider my friends. 

ne .. 10. I would like to count Jerry among my 

best friends. 

en 11. I would like to have Jerry as one of 

my closest friends. 
.. 12. I would like to have Jerry as my best 
friend. 
Please write down your reasons for checking 
or answering as you have on this scale. 


The eight-year study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association yielded four 
valuable ideas for studying the more in- 
tangible aspects of literature.’ The man- 
ner of building Test 3.32 (questionnaire 
on voluntary reading) and the way the 
evaluation staff of that project used this 
test to study individual pupils offer help 
to any alert school system. In building 

8E. S. Bogardus, “A Social Distance Scale,” 
Sociology and Social Research, January-February, 
1933, Pp. 265-71. 

9 Eugene R. Smith and Ralph Tyler, Adventure in 
American Education, Vol. IIl: Appraising and Re- 


cording Student Progress (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1942), pp. 250 ff. 
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this evaluation instrument, a committee 
analyzed appreciation of literature into 
seven aspects, such as (1) satisfaction in 
the thing appreciated ; (2) desire for more 
of the thing appreciated; etc. Each of 
these seven aspects of appreciation was 
then defined in terms of action and be- 
havior. These in turn provided the basis 
for one hundred and ten questions which, 
if answered honestly, gave a picture of 
the extent to which the pupils’ behavior 
tended toward literary appreciation or 
lack of literary appreciation. Typical 
questions asked: “Is it an unusual thing 


These two tests use short stories which 
contain improbable incidents and hack- 
neyed descriptions as well as some good 
writing. This test was constructed by 
having a group of students write out 
their judgments of the stories. Then a 
jury of teachers grouped the students’ 
judgments into “good” and “poor.” 
From these the tests were constructed 
and four scores were established: 


1. Judicious: Student agrees with jury of 
judges. 

2. Hypercritical: Student says “untrue to life” 
of situations the jury accepts as true to life. 




















TABLE 1 
——— — — — ‘ a — ——— — a 
Part I Part Il Part Part 
Lixes To READ RetaTes READING TO LIFE III oh VII 
Torta 
Puri. 
Score 
Yes No Uncer- Yes No Uncer- 
tain tain 
Theresa E....... 98 2 ° go 4 4 
Ted G.... oa 42 32 26 10 60 30 






































for you to spend a whole afternoon or 
evening reading a book?” “Have any of 
the books you have read ever helped you 
in getting along with members of your 
family?” By grouping these questions ac- 
cording to a structure not apparent to 
the student, teachers obtained kinds of 
appreciation patterns for their students 
as shown in Table 1. The manner of 
building this test (by committee analysis 
and breakdown of an area) might well 
serve as a model to language-arts depart- 
ments in many schools in which other 
difficult outcomes of teaching literature 
need to be evaluated. 

Two other tests developed in this proj- 
ect are called ‘“Test 3.7: Critical-Minded- 
ness in Reading Fiction” and ‘Test 3.8: 
Judging the Effectiveness of Written 
Composition” (this is equally a literary 
test, for the judgments deal with literary 
effectiveness). 


3. Uncritical: Student says “true to life’’ of 
situations the jury labels untrue to life. 

4. Uncertain: The student is unable to reach 
decisions. 


From the scores on these tests the teacher 
can evaluate pupils in comparison to the 
class as a whole. For example, student 
Jane W. is overly critical, yet uncertain, 
as shown in Table 2. 

The fourth test developed for the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s eight- 
year study was in many ways the most 
promising and ingenious of them all, but 
for some reason the evaluation staff ap- 
pears to have been disappointed in it, 
and it has not been published. Called 
“An Interpretation of Literature,” it was 
built over a single short story, O. Henry’s 
“Municipal Report.” Its questions dealt 
with the more difficult aspects of litera- 
ture, such as a character’s motives, the 
author’s point of view, and differences 
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between the author’s and the reader’s 
basic philosophy. 

When students keep a continuous rec- 
ord of all the books they read, it is pos- 
sible to evaluate the variety and matu- 
rity level of both the individual pupil and 
the group. The cumulative reading rec- 
ord can be summarized for variety by a 
simple tabulation: 


Animal story V 
Adventure, western 

Love and romance Ht Ht / 
Social and political problems / 

Etc. 


or by such ingenious charts as the Read- 
ing Designs published by a small-town 
newspaper in Indiana.*° 





TABLE 2 
RESULTS OF TEST 3.7 
P Judi- | Hyper-| Un- Un- 
Pupil . a ee 5: 
cious critical critical certain 
SS 40 36 20 20 
Class median...... 70 18 22 5 














For maturity, reading records may be 
classified according to the six levels of 
difficulty or maturity reported by Jean- 
ette Howard Foster in her study of easy 
and difficult reading.’ The Progressive 
Education Association based its Alpha- 
betical List of 1000 Fiction Authors Classi- 
fied by Subject and Maturity Level (P.E.A. 
Form 2520) on Miss Foster’s study, and 
Wilfred Eberhart developed a form 
which summarized both variety and ma- 
turity of students’ reading” (Table 3). 

There is not space to provide a full de- 

10 My Reading Design, Forms A, B, C, D, and E 
(North Manchester, Ind.: News-Journal). 

“An Approach to Fiction through the Char- 
acteristics of Its Readers,” Library Quarterly, 
VI (April, 1936), 124-74. 

‘Evaluating the Leisure Reading of High- 
School Pupils,” School Review, XLVII (April, 1939), 
257-69. 


scription of some of the earlier means of 
evaluating the study of literature, but no 
discussion of this topic should neglect to 
mention four superior measuring instru- 
ments that belong to the decade of the 
1930’s rather than the 1940’s. 

1. I. A. Richards’ technique of provid- 
ing students with poems ranging from 
superior to inferior but not so identified. 
His documentation and his analyses in 
the book Practical Criticism® are literally 
a storehouse, a vast lumber-room of ideas 
for the research workers of the next few 
decades. 

2. Dora V. Smith’s Test of Contem- 
porary Reading,’* which contains eighty 
questions covering books which are read 
by adolescents. Half of the questions deal 
with books like the ‘‘Nancy Drew”’ series 
which expert opinion would consider to 
be inferior in literary quality. The other 
half of the questions cover books like 
Meggy Mackintosh, Caddie Woodlawn, 
and Young Fu of the Upper Yangize, all 
books of superior quality. Both the test 
itself and the particular technique for 
evaluating the quality of students’ read- 
ing are valuable to anyone interested in 
the evaluation of what is happening to 
students in reference to literature. 

3. Mary C. Burch’s Stanford Tests of 
Comprehension of Literature,"’ and in par- 
ticular those forms of her test in which 
the emphasis is on judging the character 
of people and knowing how they feel. 

4. Herbert A. Carroll’s Prose A ppreci- 
ation Tests.*° These tests measure the 


"3 New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939. 


Forms I and II (Minneapolis: College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, 1936). 


Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. The forms of Dr. Burch’s test which 
measure character and emotion are: Form A, Test 
II; Form B, Test II. 


Forms for junior high school, senior high 
school, and college (Minneapolis: Educational 
Test Bureau). 
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ability to differentiate the good from the 
average and the average from the very 
bad in short pieces of prose. Although one 
cannot say with certainty, from the 
scores on this test, how a student might 
react to a long prose selection, the writ- 
er’s experience has been that his students 
who were most sensitive to good litera- 
ture were also those who fared best on 
the Carroll tests. If they had no other 
value, the worth of the Carroll tests as a 


literature to order our minds, to exercise 
a steadying and composing effect on our 
judgments, to develop a fine discrimina- 
tion and sensibility to the values of life. 
“The development of educational meas- 
urement depends as much upon the na- 
ture of the phenomena with which it is 
concerned as upon the capacity of men to 
devise experimental procedures. For, as 
Aristotle observed long ago, we should 
not expect a greater degree of exactitude 


TABLE 3 








| Maturity Lever (Foster ScALe) 


Type or Srory 





| 
Animal stories....... // 
Detective, mystery. . 
Psychological....... ou 
Cheerful, success. . . . ie wl Me / 
‘ 





_ teaching device would be enough to rec- 


ommend them. 

When we consider the ingenuity and 
the possibilities that still remain unde- 
veloped in such evaluation ideas as those 
which have been described in this paper, 
it does seem that teachers of literature 
may yet have hope of finding out whether 
or not anything important happens to 
their students. However, even though 
we may look forward to a more precise 
evaluation of the really significant aims 
of studying literature, we should remem- 
ber that some of the paramount values of 
this area may always elude exact meas- 
urement. I have in mind such a value as 
the one I. A. Richards stresses, the use of 











than the subject matter will permit. We 
know the kind of subject matter which 
measurement demands, but we do not 
know, nor can we ascertain, apart from 
experimental work, whether a given sub- 
ject matter has the systematic character 
required by measurement.’’*7 Remember- 
ing that literature is as deep and as vast 
as life itself, we will not expect teachers 
of English to achieve the comfortable 
sureness exhibited by those who measure 
the improvement of typing skills. Per- 
haps we can find reasons for gratitude in 
this very lack of perfection. 


7B. Othanel Smith, Logical Aspects of Educa- 
tional Measurement (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938). 








English in the Coming Efigh School 


ROBERT C. 


Tue American high school seems long 
overdue for a thorough revision of pur- 
poses and practices. There are rumblings 
of discontent which forecast revolution 
and reform. Teachers of English have a 
tremendous stake in the future of the 
high-school curriculum. Not only are we 
the largest single group of teachers, but 
we are concerned with the leading instru- 
ments of communication, upon which all 
teaching and learning depend. What di- 
rections will the renovation of the high 
school take? How will these changes af- 
fect the curriculum as a whole? In what 
ways will they affect the teaching of 
English? In this paper I hope to suggest 
some of the most-needed changes and to 
indicate ways in which we who teach 
English can anticipate what may happen 
and take an active part in producing 
change for the good of the high school 
and for the improved teaching of English. 

The first change which current condi- 
tions seem to make imperative is to re- 
place the rigid system of grade placement 
in subjects which is characteristic of the 
American high school. I refer to the sys- 
tem which places all first-year students 
in the same class with the same course 
of study, regardless of the factors of 
mental age, intelligence quotient, and 
reading ability. Thus all first-year stu- 
dents are entered in algebra, for instance, 
including those who can work the prob- 
lems faster and more accurately than 
some of the teachers and those who can- 


* Professor of English, University of Wisconsin; 
past president of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 


POOLEY" 


not yet add a simple column of figures. 
Although any teacher of mathematics is 
aware that the successful pursuit of al- 
gebra must rest upon a foundation of 
recognized skills in arithmetic, no effort 
is made in any of the high schools that I 
know about to test for that minimum ac- 
complishment in arithmetic and to weed 
out of algebra classes all those of below- 
minimum skill. And no effort is made to 
test for superior skill, to pick out the stu- 
dents who can successfully complete a 
year of algebra in a few months and who 
in the course of a year or a little more 
could complete all the courses of high- 
school mathematics. 

I picked out algebra first, because the 
story in our field of English is all the 
more deplorable. A normal ninth-grade 
English class in the typical American 
city high school contains some students 
who can read, write, speak, and enjoy 
literature on a level set for college fresh- 
men. In the same class will be students 
who have barely reached fifth-grade 
reading ability, who cannot compose two 
consecutive coherent sentences, who are 
inarticulate in speech, and whose princi- 
pal, and perhaps only, literary experience 
out of school is the comics in the evening 
paper. What kind of curriculum, what 
kind of materials, what kind of teaching 
methods can hope to teach simultaneous- 
ly and satisfactorily such differing hu- 
man beings? You will answer, rightly, 
that they do not exist; yet that impos- 
sible task is set before us every Septem- 
ber as school reopens. A few fitful efforts 
are made at ability grouping, which 
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usually means that the poorest students 
are condemned to associate with one 
another without the stimulus of brighter 
minds, with a reluctant teacher impelled 
by administrative pressure to take the 
dull class, and a course of study which 
usually expects the slow students to do 
exactly what their bright classmates are 
doing across the hall. How long will we 
continue to impede the bright student, 
and discourage the dull or backward one, 
by forcing all students into the same pat- 
tern of studies and the same rigid grade 
placement? 

A friend of mine, principal of a medi- 
um-sized Wisconsin high school, tells me 
that about a third of the students who 
enter his school in the ninth year cannot 
read well enough to make barely passing 
grades in the subjects which use text- 
books. On tests this lower third show 
reading ability ranging from the fourth 
grade to the seventh grade. They are all 
placed in ninth-grade English, of course, 
with performance records of failure and 
defeat. My friend asks me, “What can I 
do?” The answer, it seems to me, is clear 
but unorthodox. We must forget that 
these are ninth-grade students and deal 
with them for what they are: early ado- 
lescents who cannot read. There is no 
sense in putting them into ninth-grade 
English classes or social studies classes or 
into any other classes in which a fair por- 
tion of the work rests upon reading. They 
must go into a class to learn to read and 
must achieve reasonable resemblance to 
ninth-grade reading ability before they 
are placed in any ninth-grade subjects 
requiring reading. The same principle 
applies to those students who lack funda- 
mental skills in arithmetic. They must 
gain the requisite skills before being ad- 
mitted to classes doing work of high- 
school level. If the gaining of these funda- 
mental skills requires them to remain in 


high school for five or even six years be- 
fore receiving a diploma, let them re- 
main. Or, if they leave before the com- 
pletion of the high-school course, give 
them a certificate for the number of 
years they have attended and let them 
go, satisfied that they have at least been 
given the kind of instruction they needed 
and have made progress commensurate 
with their abilities. 

For those other students, the superior 
readers and writers, the new high school 
must provide a rapid channel of advance. 
From preliminary tests of reading and 
composition, and after careful study of 
factors of health, physical maturity, and 
social adjustment, such students should 
be placed in upper-level classes or in 
special advanced classes provided for 
them, where they can work to capacity 
under the happy stimulus of rapid 
achievement. Some of these students 
would take no English at all as it is now 
organized; there is no reason why they 
should not be granted their four units of 
high-school English on the basis of 
achievement alone. Such students will 
read widely, probably more than their 
teachers will in the same period of time. 
It is criminal to hold them back to the 
dull routine of four years of high-school 
English. 

Even the average student has his 
rights and should have some privileges. 
One of those privileges should be the 
right to take examinations to demon- 
strate achievement when he is ready for 
them. By such means even the average 
student, if ambitious, could release him- 
self from much dull repetition and move 
on to more stimulating activities. But 
what stimulus is there today for any 
student to do more than keep his seat in 
one room and wait for the end of the year 
so that he can move on to the next? 

The suggestions that I make here will 
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call for some radical changes in high- 
school administration and teaching. At 
the present time a student’s advance- 
ment in high school is recorded in terms 
of the number of hours he has sat in 
various classrooms. When he has sat for 
six hours a day for a total of one hundred 
and forty-two weeks, he is declared an 
educated youth and is dismissed to 
flounder in college or in business. For a 
few gifted students it is possible to say 
with some confidence what they can do; 
for the great majority no achievement 
rating is possible. I propose that the 
great change that we must anticipate and 
bring about before an angry society 
forces the change upon us is to teach 
students what they need when they 
need it, regardless of grades and years, 
and to measure their progress not by the 
clock or the calendar but by what they 
can do. Furthermore, we should not ex- 
pect all to do the same things or to 
pursue the same path through high 
school. But we should be positive that 
when we have admitted a student to 
algebra he has the ability to follow the 
course satisfactorily and that when he 
has completed it he can use algebra for 
the solving of problems to which it ap- 
plies. When we admit him to English his- 
tory, we must know that he can read and 
understand the books we require him to 
read and can make the associations nec- 
essary to an understanding of events and 
people. This new high school will have 
no ninth-grade English or twelfth-grade 
English; it will have classes for those who 
need to learn to read and classes for 
those who need to learn the elements of 
composition. Above those basic levels it 
will have a generous offering of graded 
courses to meet various interests, and it 
will provide the opportunity for the able 
and proficient to be released from all 
formal obligations to courses in English. 

The second great change which I fore- 


see for the American high school, a 
change for which we should now be plan- 
ning, is a sweeping curriculum revision 
based on the principle of unifying rather 
than of diversifying educational experi- 
ence. The old basic high-school curricu- 
lum through which many of us passed 
had four, or sometimes five, fields of 
study. These were Latin, history, Eng- 
lish, and mathematics. Some students in- 
tending to go to engineering schools 
managed to work in a science course or 
two, but the basic curriculum was es- 
sentially that of the four humanities. 
Students in the high school I attended 
who were good in Latin in the first year 
were encouraged to add Greek in the 
second year, carrying the two classical 
languages through to graduation. Such 
a curriculum was somewhat archaic even 
in my day; even then that city had a 
commercial high school and a manual- 
training high school to meet the needs of 
students who were going to be something 
other than teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
and ministers. As the high-school popu- 
lations increased in numbers and drew 
more and more from levels of the com- 
munity in which high-school education 
was terminal education, the curriculums 
became more and more diverse by the 
addition of courses in typing, bookkeep- 
ing, shop practice, home economics, 
dramatics, journalism, and a host of 
others. Today the curriculum offerings 
of a group of high schools in a modern 
American city would equal or surpass 
the variety of offerings of a good-sized 
college. The purpose of such diversity of 
curriculum is excellent: it has been a 
slow growth to meet as well as possible 
the needs of an expanding and differenti- 
ated student body. But we have reached 
the point at which it is well to stop and 
ask ourselves: ‘“‘Are we now giving what 
can be called an education, or are we 
passing students through a discontinuous 
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succession of isolated courses brought to- 
gether without plan and leading to no 
recognizable goal?” The American high 
school once had a clear and unmistak- 
able mission: to prepare youth to enter 
colleges. As changing conditions gradu- 
ally pushed that mission to the back- 
ground, the high schools have taken on a 
multitude of new tasks, but they have 
not really found a new mission. It is time 
to formulate and define the mission of the 
American high school of tomorrow and 
to rebuild its curriculum from the ground 
up on the basis of that mission. The sub- 
ject is too vast to deal with here, even 
were I competent to approach it, but I 
would like to touch on one or two aspects 
of it which are pertinent to this paper. 
Somehow we must find the pattern for 
bringing things together into meaningful 
wholes rather than separating them out 
into more and more specialized segments. 
Take, for example, the story of our own 
country. Students enter high school with 
at least two preliminary surveys of Amer- 
ican history and frequently with an ad- 
ditional course in civics. In high school 
they take American history again, going 
over pretty much the same ground in 
pretty much the same way as in the ele- 
mentary school. At the same time, or 
before or after, they take American lit- 
erature, which tries to parallel the sig- 
nificant facts of American history but 
rarely succeeds in making a meaningful 
connection for the student. The total 
experience is incoherent, without pat- 
tern, and without much meaning. 
Attempts have been made to remedy 
this incoherency by the creation of inte- 
grated or fused courses in American his- 
tory and American literature. Such at- 
tempts have usually failed because the 
planning has been done from the wrong 
end. Starting from an established course 
in American history, with its materials, 
goals, and methods already set, and from 


a similar course in American literature, 
equally crystallized in advance, the ef- 
fort has been made to fit the two to- 
gether. Even with the best of teachers 
such a mismating is futile. The only way 
that effective unity and significance in 
American life and letters can be accom- 
plished is to start absolutely from the 
beginning, to forget all about history and 
English as high-school subjects, and to 
ask, instead: Given the opportunity to 
make good American citizens who know 
and appreciate the life, letters, and spirit 
of their native country, what facts, what 
experiences, what readings, and what 
conclusions will bring about such knowl- 
edge and such appreciations? When the 
answers to these questions have been 
found, a new course should emerge, per- 
haps a sequence of courses, in which the 
unfolding panorama of American life 
will take on a new excitement and a new 
meaning. Similar approaches need to be 
worked out in relating mathematics to 
science, science to social responsibility, 
art to science, music to home economics, 
and languages to world citizenship. In 
short, a revolutionary rebuilding of the 
secondary-school curriculum is called for 
in which the foundational principle is not 
what subjects shall be taught but what 
total educational experiences will be of 
greatest profit to the various kinds of 
students who come to high school. 

In this complete curriculum revision 
the materials now assigned to certain 
subjects will be combined with other 
subject areas; new materials will un- 
doubtedly be added; and other materials, 
now part of the secondary-school pro- 
gram, will have to be dropped. In this 
kind of wholesale curriculum rearrange- 
ment the secondary school is already far 
behind the other two levels of education, 
the elementary school and the college. 
For some time progressive elementary 
schools have broken down_subject-mat- 
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ter lines to create units of instruction 
of meaningful significance to the children 
in which several subject matters are 
combined. A unit in science, for example, 
which shows not only the scientific prin- 
ciple involved but its implications for the 
social, economic, and political lives of the 
people and which includes also opportu- 
nities for oral and written expression to- 
ward meaningful purposes is infinitely 
better teaching and better science than 
the mere presentation of the scientific 
principle in isolation from its relation- 
ship to life as a whole. The colleges, too, 
are experimenting with synthesis of 
materials. I am sure that you know some- 
thing of the Chicago Plan; perhaps you 
have read the Harvard report, General 
Education in a Free Society, or the Co- 
lumbia report, A College Program in Ac- 
tion. You may have heard of the General 
College of the University of Minnesota 
or of the Basic College of Michigan State 
College or of the University of Iowa. 
These experimental programs, while they 
differ in detail, stem from a common 
idea: that subject-matter courses have 
become too diverse and distinct, that 
education in diverse courses has lost sig- 
nificant synthesis of educational experi- 
ences in the area of general education. 

When the high school tackles the job 
of rebuilding its curriculum to accom- 
plish a greater unity of purpose, what 
will happen to the teaching of English? 
Will it disappear by absorption into 
several new combined courses? Will Eng- 
lish be parceled out in job lots to the 
“social-living’’ teacher, the fine-arts 
teacher, the science teacher, and the 
band director? This could happen; but 
if it does, it will be our fault. We can re- 
sist change, insist on the preservation of 
outworn methods and materials, and be 
swept aside in the revolution which is 
almost sure to come. Or we can foresee 
the change, plan for it, and be ready with 


a clear charter of the place of English in 
the reformed high school. 

There are two tasks of the secondary 
school which are the function of teachers 
of English, no matter what reorganiza- 
tion of courses may come about. The 
first of these is the teaching of communi- 
cation, which means the arts and the re- 
sponsibilities of shared expression. So 
long as we interpret this task as the mere 
teaching of grammar out of textbooks 
and usage drills out of workbooks, we 
deserve to have it taken away from us; 
for anyone can teach drills and exercises. 
But if English teachers will concentrate 
upon teaching speech through speaking 
and composition through planned, guid- 
ed, and carefully analyzed writing, they 
can be sure of a job as long as there is 
such a thing as a secondary school. The 
teaching of speech and the teaching of 
writing are highly skilled, technical jobs, 
which only specialists can competently 
perform. It is up to us to prove that fact 
by demonstrating superior teaching and 
by securing superior results. Among 
other things, this means the regular, fre- 
quent, and thorough reading of composi- 
tions. I often hear English teachers com- 
plain that almost anyone on the high- 
school staff is given some English to 
teach. No doubt this accusation is fre- 
quently true. But, I tell you frankly, 
there are some of us who give no demon- 
stration of peculiar skill or technical 
competence. If we are to survive as 
teachers in the reorganized high school, 
we must show that we can effectively 
teach the arts and responsibilities of 
communication better than any other 
teachers. 

The second task which is particularly 
the function of the English teacher is the 
introduction to the love of literature. 
Notice that I said ‘‘to the love of litera- 
ture” not “to the knowledge of litera- 
ture.” I suppose it would be impossible 
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to teach the love of literature without in- 
cidentally including knowledge about 
some literature. But we have ample evi- 
dence today in almost any high-school 
English class that it is possible to teach 
knowledge about literature without de- 
veloping any love of it; indeed, often to 
the development of positive dislike. 
Again I stress that almost any teacher 
can take a list of literary selections and 
force a class to read and recite on them. 
But if we survive as English teachers in 
the new high school we must demonstrate 
our ability to make the reading and study 
of literature a rich, meaningful, and en- 
joyable experience for all students. To 
do so will call for some revolutionary 
changes in our materials and methods. 
To begin with, we must remove all the 
elements of force and coercion from lit- 
erature teaching. A love of anything is 
seldom engendered by force. Compulsory 
assignments, examinations on memo- 
rized facts, and compulsory outside- 
reading requirements with odious book 
reports will have to give way to pupil- 
and teacher-planned expeditions into 
reading which begin with voluntary ac- 
ceptance of the tasks and end with 
meaningful and enjoyable experiences. 
Second, we must be willing to revise our 
notions of what comprises valuable lit- 
erature for adolescents. Too much of 
what is now required reading in litera- 
ture classes is pitched at too high a level 
of understanding for the great majority 
of pupils. I would not deny any student 
the opportunity to read and discuss the 
finest and greatest literature which he is 
capable of understanding, but I deplore 
the system which forces all students 
through a program of selections which 
only a few of the best are capable of 
comprehending. The new high school 
must provide classes of different levels— 
not just “slow, medium, and fast’’ sec- 
tions working on approximately the same 


course of study but classes whose pur- 
pose, materials, and methods originate 
in the study of the kinds of ability repre- 
sented by the student body and the 
needs of each group. Third, we must de- 
velop the ways for pupils to become more 
involved in literature by active partici- 
pation. For the superior students the 
customary procedures of reading, study, 
and discussion may be enough, though 
these students are the ones most likely 
to take the leadership in activities sug- 
gested by their reading. The average and 
slow students, however, easily reach a 
point of diminishing returns from read- 
ing and study. For them the program of 
literature should be livened by the use 
of every device leading to student par- 
ticipation: dramatization, pantomime, 
choric reading, impromptu acting, radio 
programs, assembly programs, commit- 
tee reports, puppets, and shadow plays. 
Paradoxically, when experience with lit- 
erature becomes more fun and less work, 
the average student will actually gain 
more of the worth-while outcomes and 
what he gets will last longer in his mem- 
ory. To remember who wrote ““The Daf- 
fodils”’ is of little importance; to have an 
immediate association of pleasure from 
the experience of a poem every time he 
sees a daffodil is a lifetime gain. To learn 
how to build such associations is one of 
the marks of the expert English teacher. 

To place in a concrete setting the sug- 
gestions I have offered in the preceding 
discussion, let us examine the case his- 
tories of two boys about to enter a four- 
year high school. Both boys have com- 
pleted the eighth grade in a city elemen- 
tary school and are required by law, as 
well as by the wishes of their parents, to 
go to high school. From tests adminis- 
tered by the school system at the close 
of the eighth grade we have the following 
information about John Brown. He is 
nearly fifteen years old; his intelligence 
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quotient is 92, his reading score, combin- 
ing comprehension and speed, is 6.8; in 
skill in arithmetic he is in the thirty- 
second percentile. An aptitude test 
shows that he has interest in science and 
mechanical things and likes to use his 
hands to make useful objects. From his 
record we know that John will not do 
very well in high-school English, history, 
or mathematics in the usual ninth-grade 
classes. He is likely to join the large group 
of semifailures who become discouraged 
and merely occupy space until age re- 
leases them from bondage. The normal 
curriculum keeps John very largely from 
doing what he likes to do and gives him 
discouraging competition in the very 
areas in which he is weakest. But the 
new type of high school that John enters 
knows what to do with him. His program 
consists of courses he hardly expected to 
find in a high school. He finds himself in 
Reading B (the course for slightly re- 
tarded students); basic English compo- 
sition (in which the fundamentals of 
composition and speaking are taught at 
a speed which he can successfully follow) ; 
high-school arithmetic (a course review- 
ing basic skills and leading into algebra) ; 
general science, with emphasis upon 
mechanics and electricity; five hours a 
week of wood-working; and physical 
education. At the outset John is given a 
friendly and encouraging talk. He is told 
that the program into which he has been 
placed will probably require him to re- 
main five years in high school if he wishes 
a diploma of graduation but that he may 
at any time shorten this period by dem- 
onstrating improved achievement in the 
basic skills. In short, his courses are de- 
signed to give him pleasure and satisfac- 
tion at the present time, with every hope 
of achievement at his own level and with 
some hope of meeting normal achieve- 
ment for his age and ability through the 
stimulus of interesting and successful 


work. John’s future courses will reflect in 
similar manner his interests, needs, and 
abilities, and at the end of four, four and 
a half, or five years he will, if he perse- 
veres, achieve a diploma of graduation. 
His second English course, for example, 
will feature the literature of action; short 
stories of contemporary life, a novel like 
The Yearling, simple poetry dealing with 
experiences which he has shared, and a 
considerable body of informational prose 
about travel, science, business, and hu- 
man relations. Unless John is abnormal 
for reasons beyond the control of the 
school, his high-school years should be 
pleasant and profitable. 

Now we examine the case of Bill 
White. Bill is just fourteen years old; he 
has an intelligence quotient of 142; his 
reading score is 12 plus; in arithmetical 
skill he is in the ninetieth percentile. An 
aptitude test reveals high proficiency in 
many areas, with no marked superiority 
in one. It is clear that Bill is going to be 
a top-ranking student and will probably 
go to college. What will the new high 
school do for him? Well, to begin with, 
John will by-pass all elementary and 
basic courses. He may enter at once the 
first of a sequence of courses in American 
life and literature to be followed later by 
courses in the life and letters of modern 
Europe, England, and the Central and 
South American republics. In mathe- 
matics he will enter a rapid section which 
will complete algebra and geometry in a 
year and a half; in fact, if he is too fast 
for this group, he will be permitted to 
take side excursions into solid and spher- 
ical geometry. If he likes mathematics, 
it will be possible for him to complete the 
calculus before leaving high school. If he 
takes a language, it will be in a fast sec- 
tion allowing him to complete the equiv- 
alent of an ordinary two-year course in 
one year. He will begin a sequence of 
sciences which will give him biology, 
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chemistry, physics, and a choice of 
aeronautics or electronics before gradua- 
tion. For, although Bill will be allowed 
to progress as rapidly as he can go, he 
will not be thrust out of high school at 
the end of three or three and a half years 
unless his age and maturity warrant such 
acceleration. Instead, he will have a rich 
and interesting course, challenging his 
best work and sending him to college 
with a good deal of preliminary work out 
of the way. 

I grant that these illustrations are 
purely imaginary and are not sufficiently 
developed to be convincing. But that 
there will be high schools in the future 
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equipped to take care of a thousand 
varieties of Bills and Johns I have not 
the slightest doubt. Our greatest oppor- 
tunity is to have some small share in 
creating the kind of high school that can 
take care of John and Bill. My appeal is 
for us who love English to awake to the 
challenging possibilities that are ahead 
of us in American education. You and I 
will have to choose whether to sit back 
and let the inevitable revolution in high- 
school education find us frustrated and 
bewildered or to “‘make the breaks” by 
creating patterns of change consistent 
with our philosophy of the teaching of 
English. 


Life without Literature 


MARION C. SHERIDAN’ 


Reautsm in the teaching of English re- 
quires that we face the question of life 
without literature—at least the question 
of a secondary-school course with litera- 
ture minimized or with literature omit- 
ted. The suggested omission may come 
early in the course, or it may come in the 
final year. The question of life without 
literature is based upon realism in the 
teaching of English, for suggestions have 
been made that operate in the direction 
of its omission from school courses. 

The trend toward the omission, at 
least in part, may be the result of at- 
tempts at motivation through fused, in- 
tegrated, or core courses. It may be the 
result of pressing demands from a com- 
plex world in which secondary education 
has reached many students it did not 
formerly reach. In what may be a ter- 
minal course in high school a trend is for 
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the practical, with literature in compe- 
tition with a wide variety of more or less 
practical courses. It may be the result of 
misunderstanding. Others may not see 
the value of literature, and some of 
those others are likely to plan the school 
course of study and to give literature a 
place not necessarily its proper place. 
Misunderstanding in regard to its place 
may be the result of lack of perspective 
on the part of the planner or lack of in- 
formation and insight which is revealed 
by such statements as ‘‘Poetry is for the 
poetical... . The Return of the Native |a 
title used almost as a blanket term for 
novels or fiction] has nothing to say to 
seniors. . . . Omit ‘specialized courses’ in 
literature in the twelfth grade.’’ Misun- 
derstanding may result from observa- 
tions of some English teaching or even 
hearsay. 

Should life as lived in a secondary 
school be without literature? Often the 
answer is “‘Not necessarily.”” One may 
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have literature without the name, which 
has become formalized and forbidding. 
Learning may be better motivated 
through the study of various units with- 
out the terms “English” or “‘literature,”’ 
without any term suggesting subjects in 
the former and possibly formal sense. 
Literature will be included, but to serve 
the purpose of One World or a unit in 
orientation or some other center. Stu- 
dents will get its values, even enhanced 
values because, introduced for a definite 
purpose, it will actually communicate. 
Then we hear that this idea of concealing 
literature is far more successful theoreti- 
cally than it is realistically. English in 
fused or integrated courses is most likely 
to be sacrificed for content, often for 
factual content. In a complex world in 
which industry of an organized type, 
labor and management, and science all 
play a large part; in which economic 
problems, including earning a living, are 
serious questions; some educators con- 
tend that to study vocational material in 
a broad and in a narrow sense, to study 
budgeting, or safe driving, is more valu- 
able than to study literature. Literature 
may be said to have little to offer, to be 
a frill: poetry should be for the poetical ; 
novels for the elect; literature, an elec- 
tive or an omission. 

Literature may have no more to offer 
than some teaching has revealed. I am not 
saying this in a critical sense. I am en- 
deavoring to be fair and to look from the 
outside in. When I told one very stimu- 
lating member of the secondary-school 
group my subject, he said, “Well, I sup- 
pose we may have to blame our profes- 
sion for giving so much meaningless ma- 
terial to average children or less than 
average children.” But he went on, “All 
students need some creative writing, 
some poetry, some literature; or is that 
old-fogyism?”” Those who oppose so- 
called “specialized” courses reply: ‘““Me- 


chanics, yes; fundamental courses, tools, 
skills, yes; but not literature.”” We are 
told that we have taught the history of 
literature as a collection of facts without 
connection with the works and without 
connection with life. We are told that 
we have taught the same things over and 
over, books prescribed for the English 
teacher as well as for the student—The 
House of the Seven Gables, Silas Marner 
—over and over, in a convenient rut: an 
escape from hours of preparation in the 
face of over-large classes, long hours, red 
tape, and clerical details leaving little 
time for exploration in libraries. We may 
have long left wonder behind us, and 
there must be wonder, even open-eyed 
wonder, if literature is to touch us in- 
tellectually and emotionally. 

We ourselves as individuals are critical 
of what is done with and to literature. A 
member of the literature committee at 
another level asked why literature is 
still taught in the same way although 
there has been progress that would 
modify the teaching. Recent books on 
reading have made the same comment. 
It is possible to be unaware of changes 
in ways of going at the teaching of litera- 
ture. If some of us are aware of different 
approaches, we keep the knowledge sepa- 
rate from the practice. And the question 
is: If the new curriculum offers ways, 
how will the changes be brought to stu- 
dents? I have faith in teachers that they 
can do it; I have faith in literature: that 
literature selected with students and 
educational outcomes in mind and 
taught with judgment and wisdom can 
make a unique contribution to the en- 
richment of human life. 

Life is possible without literature. 
People live today, work, play, bring up 
families, without literature. They go to 
college, are exposed to literature, and yet 
may spend their time listening to—in 
some cases—trivial radio programs; go- 
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ing as spectators to athletic contests; 
reading sports, comics, gossip, headlines; 
reading thrillers—but not literature. 
Educators may place literature with in- 
cidental learning: questions of the family 
in home economics, questions of the ways 
of democracy in social studies, questions 
of culture and civilization in social 
studies or civilization, biographies of 
scientists in science, questions of right 
and wrong and of human relationships 
in educational planning or guidance. As 
far as an English course is concerned, for 
some it is enough if they teach students 
mechanics. See that they do not say 
“ain’t” or “these kind.” Give them what 
some teachers and many others call 
“correctness”; and do it quickly, in a 
half-year or so; then get on to something 
of significance. Leave out literature as 
literature; leave out so-called “‘special- 
ized”’ courses in literature. Leave out 
early courses in literature but give litera- 
ture in the final year to those who have 
survived; or give it early in the course 
before students are at the point of ma- 
turity reached in the twelfth grade. If in 
the final grade they choose to study lit- 
erature, they may choose courses in 
which it will be more or less incidental. 

I ponder. “Can there be life without 
literature?” The question follows me 
around. As English teachers we have a 
vested interest. Those with vested inter- 
ests have always been reactionaries. 
When we stand off and look at them—in 
other fields—we despise them. The more 
I have considered the question in the 
light of realistic classroom situations the 
more I have become convinced that 
there may be existence, but there cannot 
really be life. It may be that the more 
stodgy a student is, the more he needs 
literature—to stir his heart, to expand 
his world, to stimulate his imagination— 
if it be only to make him see his neigh- 
bor. Even the commonest words need il- 


lustration and dramatization: “‘friend- 
ship,” “courage,” “‘fair play,” “‘co-opera- 
tion.” 

Just what prompts people to urge the 
mechanical in an English course, to urge 
that it be covered quickly in half a year 
or not much more—and there an end of 
it? It may be a desire to measure and to 
retain in the course what can be meas- 
ured, eliminating the unmeasurable, the 
imponderables. It cannot be a considera- 
tion of a mechanical and bewildering 
world minimizing things of the spirit, a 
world so complex that individuals need 
every means there is to try to find a pat- 
tern in it, not to make it seem 

...a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

A complex world calls for skills, but it 
also calls for wisdom and judgment. 
Thinkers of the past and of the present 
must have something to say to this era 
in a course conceived to say something 
significant to a student or to students of 
a given stage of development. The effect 
is deeper than that from a story made in- 
cidental to the label “guidance” or 
“homemaking”’ or “‘social studies.”’ 

Increasingly many phases of the world 
clamor for admission to a high-school 
student’s course. Staggered by a variety 
of claims, a maker of a curriculum may 
easily say, ““He has had English. We can 
leave that out.” It is so easy to do it and 
to overlook the implications. Recom- 
mendations from general studies of edu- 
cators creep in gradually. We do not have 
reports—Education for All American 
Youth, for example—suggesting reor- 
ganization, and the next week have the 
changes. People reflect upon documents, 
get one sentence here and another there. 
Teachers convinced of the value of Eng- 
lish read literature into the report. Those 
with other interests read literature out of 
the course. We are now at a point at 
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which pressure, accumulating from the- 
ories of recent years, can be brought to 
bear against literature, can precipitate 
literature into oblivion—temporary ob- 
livion, not final. 

The idea of democracy may be urged 
as the reason for a substitution; the omis- 
sion may prove to be democracy in re- 
verse. The needs of students are many, 
urgent, and practical. The school day is 
limited, even when it is extended to long- 
er hours. To put in new subjects—per- 
haps to insure that the secondary school 
will have greater holding power—some- 
thing must be sacrificed. Why not omit 
a fourth year of English—particularly if 
the student has had common learnings 
and is taking other subjects in which 
books will be used? 

The idea in reality may be undemo- 
cratic, a little snobbish, a little fascistic, 
though not intentionally so. Perhaps a 
realistic approach suggests the harsh 
name. Yes, literature is for you and for 
me, but not for these others. They are 
different, you know. They do not grasp 
ideas. They do not feel. They can use 
their hands. They must have the practi- 
cal. Think of the individual students in 
public high schools, of their wide ranges 
of color, ability, religion, environment, 
background, receptiveness. Statistically 
and arbitrarily we say, “‘No literature,” 
and we may go on: “No literature for 
1.Q. 95, 90, or below.”’ Perhaps one of 
our next studies should be to determine 
statistically the exact mathematical 
point at which literature should be out. 
It may be, however, that literature 
should be in: since at least the time of 
the Bible and of Aesop a story has been 
an effective way of presenting an idea. 

A problem student is sent to me. He 
has not been interested in art or in Eng- 
lish. He does not wish to study at home. 
In January he will be sixteen; then he is 


determined to leave. He will go to work; 
where, he does not know. He is one of 
eight children of a widowed mother of 
foreign extraction. Third from the young- 
est of the eight, he has been to school as 
many years as anyone in the family ex- 
cept one older brother who served in the 
Army. This brother tries to convince the 
younger one of the need for schooling, 
but his efforts are futile. Will there be 
life for him without literature? 

Many who have left school at an 
early age have seemed to enjoy life and 
have been so-called ‘“‘successes.”’ There 
are prosperous businessmen who can 
neither read nor write. Why bother 
about literature? 

Any day in school when we talk over 
books in class or when I visit a class dis- 
cussing questions raised by a book or a 
subject I had not expected to hear about 
that day, or one I had never before heard 
a class occupied with, I think: And stu- 
dents should not be asked to consider 
these things? I reflect: These problems 
are close to them. What books say to 
students must be as true as what the 
bookless, the nonreaders—their friends 
and their families, perhaps—have to 
say to the same students: And it is to 
idle talk, to comics, to “easy reading” 
that people may be reduced if they are 
not given literature. 

Perhaps we might undertake to answer 
the questions as the Curriculum Com- 
mission has set about to answer them: to 
consider the desired outcomes of educa- 
tion for American youth and the charac- 
teristics of students of high-school age, 
the kinds of situations into which books 
fit, the experiences to be gained from 
them, and an evaluation. 

Think of the contribution of literature 
to the wholesome personal living of stu- 
dents of the wide range to be found in 
secondary schools. Think of the possi- 
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bilities of the development of personality 
through mental and emotional stability, 
coming from an understanding of the 
student’s self and his normal tendencies, 
the release of tensions, a sense of mem- 
bership and security with friends, family, 
and community; the acceptance of re- 
sponsibilities. Think of the contribution 
of literature for increasing discrimina- 
tion in choosing recreations, increasing 
joy in sharing with others, increasing the 
range and depth of interests and enjoy- 
ment, and increasing sensitivity to beau- 
ty and harmony; for maturing spiritual 
and moral perceptions. 

Literature should increase vocational 
effectiveness as well as human relations. 
It may give understanding of democracy 
and faith in it as a social ideal for Ameri- 
ca and the world, whether it come from 
Julius Caesar, Coriolanus, Antigone, 
Abraham Lincoln, or Valley Forge, the 
poetry of Walt Whitman or of Stephen 
Benét. It brings understanding of some 
of the techniques of propaganda, recog- 
nition of the power of language. How dif- 
ferently Dr. Stockmann and his brother 
used language in Ibsen’s An Enemy of the 
People. How willing Dr. Stockmann was 
to act for social betterment, but what 
difficulties he encountered! 

Literature, one of the humanities, re- 
veals man to himself and to others, re- 
veals others to him, and it does so in a 
highly charged way, vividly, dramati- 
cally, memorably. 

Life without literature. What should 
we lack? What is literature? First, nega- 
tively. It is not always material that has 
been re-worded or re-written. It is not 
always prosaic, unimaginative, common- 
place, and concerned with the immediate 
and the practical, with current events or 
methods of transportation. It is not al- 
ways very short. It may be old or new; it 
should be provocative; even a little diffi- 


culty may make it stick, if it can be 
handled right. 

Perhaps the function of literature was 
pretty well expressed by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky when he spoke of music as art at 
the opening exercises of the Berkshire 
Music Center in June. The artist’s mis- 
sion is “‘to shape the consciousness of the 
masses.” He felt that in music there is a 
dangerous impasse; recently there has 
been “‘a profound misconception of music 
as a means of ‘entertainment’ and ‘en- 
joyment’ to be passively consumed.” 
Literature, too, is more than a means of 
entertainment and enjoyment: 


The great creative artists of all time have 
been active builders and conquerors of the pas- 
sivity and resistance of matter. They have 
shaped the structure of life, culture, and art 
for many centuries and generations. . . . 

... Since the advent of the twentieth cen- 
tury and our industrial age, the influence of the 
Maecenas was gradually succeeded by larger 
groups, firms, agencies, and corporations, the 
patronage of which offered many advantages 
and created a wide public, yet held the danger 
of mechanization and commercialization. . . . 

This Government, while extending aid to 
countries wrecked and ravaged by war, must be 
reminded that the light of art and culture, with 
which America is blessed, can and will prevent 
future world catastrophes. . . . 

Yet, it is precisely in an art center that youth 
is acutely sensitive to the pulse of life, that it 
feverishly responds to surging world problems 
and is stirred to a deep and keen sense of world 
responsibility .? 


Koussevitzky has helped to bring 
about a renaissance with music. At 
Tanglewood, a place with literary as- 
sociations, he has drawn thousands in 
summer in a section seemingly lacking 
in crowds. Place the life-giving even at 
some distance—with a recognition of its 
value—and not only will the hungry look 


2“Dr. Koussevitzky Addresses the Berkshire 
Music Center” (Program of the Berkshire Festival 
at Tanglewood, 1947), pp. 4 and 22. 
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up and be fed, but they will travel to 
be fed. 

Literature is a miracle. Man is insig- 
nificant—when he thinks of how articu- 
late Homer was about a thousand years 
before Christ and how mature and civi- 
lized the Greeks were a few centuries 
later. From what seem like incredible 
beginnings literature has been concerned 
with man, his joys, his hopes, his ideals, 
his problems; his emotions: selfishness, 
greed, jealousy, ambition, devotion, self- 
sacrifice, love; his intellect; with man as 
an individual—not in isolation but with 
family, friends, contemporaries, and 
predecessors; with man in relation to his 
state—politics; to his God—religion. 

Schools may be minimizing that which 
reaches man as literature. Its value is 
appreciated outside of schools. Labor or- 
ganizations have recognized the value 
of actors, dramatists, literature, for in- 
culcating ideas. They know better than 
to rely on social studies, or incidental 
learning, on facts—on skeletons. 

A week after I sent the subject of this 
paper to Mr. Poley, an article called 
“The State of Tomorrow,” by Rex 
Warner, appeared in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. It concerned the same 
subject. Mr. Warner wrote: 

It may be, of course, that the state of the 
future will disregard literature as entirely as did 
the state of the recent past; but this, for many 
reasons, seems unlikely. Even if efficiency in 
production and distribution were to be the only 
watchword, we have learnt that for this end 
alone propaganda is essential. Moreover, we 
have learnt that a novel can exercise as much 
(or even more) political influence as can a pro- 
cession or an Official leaflet. So long as men 
have the leisure and the desire to read, literature 
is sure to be a force not only in life but in 
politics. 


He regards the public service of literature 
as criticizing the state— 


a service which, in these times, seems almost 
more than ordinarily necessary, since today 


there exists together with a general desire for 
the elements of a good life—food, work, and 
peace (and also a general belief that these ele- 
ments are attainable)—an extreme vagueness 
as to how these good things are to be secured 
and what in the end is to be done with them. 


He defines the political task of literature 
as showing 

men how they live and what is meant by their 
own words and manners, to investigate every- 
thing under the sun, to retain the tradition of 
the past and to explore the future, to instruct, 
to criticize, to delight, to create and reveal.3 


How can we as teachers of English 
minimize the importance of literature? 

To some educators, literature may 
seem ephemeral, unnecessary, evanes- 
cent, momentary, trivial. To others, the 
impact of literature is a continuing proc- 
ess: in the reader so much is dependent 
on what has gone before; so much is 
raised as question, held in abeyance 
ready to emerge; so much has to be 
checked against life. Classics—the very 
best as defined by Matthew Arnold— 
may be examined and re-examined. They 
are more or less foolproof, an inescapable 
conclusion about Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample. Other authors live and for myriad 
reasons. Clifton Fadiman in his intro- 
duction to the short stories of Henry 
James attributes the reason for recent 
re-reading to his international view- 
point and style.‘ 

Life without literature? No, we should 
take steps to avoid such a situation. 
Some people, though living, are dead, as 
Henry James showed in “The Real 
Thing.” Literature is not dead. It is not 
facts or names of characters or battles, 
though John Brown’s Body may contain 
them. It is pulsating with life, with wis- 
dom, and with genuine emotion. 


3 August 23, 1947, pp. 8, 30. 


‘Clifton Fadiman (ed.), The Short Stories of 
Henry James (New York: Random House, 1945), 
p. xiv. 
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LIFE WITHOUT LITERATURE 


Literature causes something to happen 
to an understanding reader. Little black 
marks on a white page, words that you 
listen to, life or fantasy that you see 
acted, should make you know yourself 
and keep you self-poised, establish rela- 
tions with neighbors in a narrow and in 
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a broad sense; with the state and with 
the eternal, which sheds light on truth. 
In spite of new forms of extending mean- 
ing to man—new forms of communica- 
tion—literature is still unique. 

Life without literature in America to- 
day? It is inconceivable. 


Recent Books for Juntor and Sentor 
Fiigh School Pupils 


[Selected by Mark Neville, chairman, and Blanche Rutledge of the NCTE Reading Lists Committee.] 
The books on this list have been selected from the hundreds that are being considered for the next revi- 
sion of Books for You and Your Reading. They are listed in alphabetical order. Numbers after annotations 
indicate grade levels; however, reading abilities vary so widely that teachers and pupils will naturally make 


their own decisions as to interest and ease in reading. 


Adventure in Bluejeans. By HELEN Hutt Jacoss. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
An entertaining book about three city children 
who found adventure on a farm. The story is based 
on personal experiences of Miss Jacobs (7-9). 


Adventure in Palestine. By Jupita IsH-KisHor. 

Messner. $2.50. 

Modern Palestine is portrayed against a back- 
ground of adventure and travel. This is a good story 
that shows how a common interest can be the basis 
of mutual trust (9-12). 


Adventure in Russia. By RUTH EPPERSON KENNELL. 
Messner. $2.50. 
A colorful story of life in Russia, written by one 
who has spent much time there (9-12). 


Adventure in Tunisia. By DAHRIS MARTIN. Mess- 
mer. $2.25. 
The difficulties and final success of a North Afri- 
can boy whose only desire was to paint (9-12). 


Adventures of a Ballad Hunter. By Jonn A. LOMAx. 
Macmillan. $3.75. 
Autobiography of a ballad-collector who lived 
close to the heart of America (10-12). 


The Alamo. By JOHN Myers MYErs. Dutton. $3.00. 

This detailed story of the building and burning 
of the Alamo includes biographical sketches of the 
brave men who fought and died for Texas independ- 
ence (10-12). 


Alexander the Great. By CHARLES ALEXANDER 
ROBINSON, JR. Dutton. $3.75. 
The fascinating story of the great man who first 
envisaged a “‘one world” state and set the course 
which western Europe has followed ever since (9-12). 


Along Janet’s Road. By Attce Dauctresn. Scribner. 
$2.50. 

Life in New York City is not just one play after 
another. Janet and her companions work for a liv- 
ing. Now Janet finds herself editing books for chil- 
dren and continues to gain confidence and friends 
(10-12) 


Always Reddy. By MARGUERITE HENRY. Whittlesey. 

A book of interest to all dog-lovers, especially 
those with a fondness for Irish setters. Beautiful 
illustrations (7-12). 


The American College Dictionary. Edited by CLar- 
ENCE L. BARNHART. Text ed. Harper. $4.50 and 
$6.00. 

This book is a rare treat. You cannot afford to be 
without it either in high school or in college. A con- 
tribution to the reader’s desk (11~-12). 


The American Past. By ROGER BUTTERFIELD. Simon. 
$10. 

A pictorial history of the United States from 
Concord to Hiroshima, 1775-1945; told with the aid 
of a thousand pictures reproduced from original 
photographs, paintings, cartoons (7-12). 


Amik: The Life Story of a Beaver. By Luts M. HEN- 
DERSON. Morrow. $2.50. 
This scientifically accurate story of a beaver’s 
life will delight any reader (7-10). 


The Ancient Maya. By Sytvanus G. Mor ey. Stan- 
ford. $10. 
An authentic account of the Mayan peoples in 
Mexico and Central America (10-12). 


Anna and the King. By MARGARET LANDON. John 
Day. $2.50. 
This version of Anna and the King of Siam was 
written especially for young people. It is delightfully 
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entertaining as well as instructive in the manners 
and customs of court life in Siam (7-10). 


Anne Snow, Mountain Nurse. By Dorotuy DEm- 
ING, R.N. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
The author writes knowingly and interestingly 
of the tribulations and satisfactions of the rural 
visiting nurse (9-12). 


Apache Land. By Ross SANTEE. Scribner. $3.50. 

This book, written by one well acquainted with 
his subject, will be enjoyed by anyone who is inter- 
ested in the Indians (7-10). 


Assorted Sisters. By FLORENCE CRANNELL MEANS. 
Houghton. $2.50. 
This is a story of friendship and tolerance among 
high-school girls of several nationalities (9-12). 


Augustus Caesar’s World. By GENEVIEVE FOSTER. 
Scribner. $3.50. 
Events of history (44 B.c.-A.D. 14) come alive 
in this entertaining story of well-known characters 
who lived during this period (10-12). 


Australia Calling. By MARGARET L. MACPHERSON. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
Two children are flown all over Australia and 
thereby become acquainted with the people and 
customs of that continent (7-10). 


The Avion My Uncle Flew. By Cyrus FIsHEr. D. 

Appleton—Century. $2.50. 

A boy from a ranch in Wyoming spends the sum- 
mer in a little French village. Not only does he have 
a thrilling time, but he develops an understanding of 
foreigners (7-10). 


The Babe Ruth Story. By Bos ConsipIneE. Dutton. 
$3.00. 
The great home-run king tells his story honestly 
and frankly. He was a “tough kid” who became the 
most popular athlete in America (9-12). 


Battle for the Hemisphere. By EDWARD TOMLINSON. 

Scribner. $3.50. 

A widely traveled authority on inter-American 
affairs points out the dangers to be met in the 
Fascist and Communist movements which are afoot 
in Latin America (10-12). 


The Battles of Beowulf: By His Own Might. By 
Dorotuy Hosrorp. Holt. $2.00. 
The dramatic episodes in the life of the mythical 
Beowulf retold in modern language (7-9). 


Beyond Rope and Fence. By Davin Grew. David 
McKay. $2.50. 
This dramatic story of a horse that escaped into 
the Canadian wilds is written by one familiar with 
his subject and with nature in general (7-9). 


Big Bright Land. By Entp JoHNSON and ANNE 
MERRIMAN PECK. Messner. $2.50. 
Ranch life in Arizona, with its joys and sorrows, 
was strange to two Connecticut twins, but they 
learned to love the bright land of Arizona (7-10). 


The Big Silver Bowl. By Pattie Harkins. Morrow. 
$2.50. 

Amateur tennis is not free from intrigue, but 
Jake Carson succeeded in overcoming the many 
obstacles in his path and, with his teammates, won 
the Davis Cup (9-12). 


The Big Sky. By A. B. GuTHrie, JR. Sloane. $3.50. 
A good adventure story for readers who like 
stories of fur-trading, trapping, and Indians (9-12). 


The Big Wave. By PEARLS. Buck. John Day. $2.00. 
A warm and friendly story of two little Japanese 
boys (9-12). 


Bird Dog Bargain. By KENNETH GILBERT. Holt. 
Anyone who enjoys hunting and the companion- 

ship of a dog will enjoy reading the difficulties which 

confronted Joey as he trained his dog (7-10). 


Black Wings. By JOSEPH WHARTON LIPPINCOTT. 
Lippincott. $2.50. 
A most instructive and interesting true-to-life 
account of the Crow Indian (7-12). 


Blind Adventure. By MONROE L. Fox. Lippincott, 
$2.50. 

Blinded when his ship was hit by a Jap bomb, 
Mr. Fox determined to accept his fate and to make 
his life worth while. This is a story of great courage 
and great faith (7-12). 


Blue Dowry. By FLORENCE M. UppecrarF. Scribner. 
$2.75. 

Elizabeth Branden could not understand how the 
colonists in America could possibly fight against her 
loved England. Slowly the meaning of American be- 
liefs and ideals came to her. This is an excellent 
story; it is a valuable story (9-12). 


Bob Lane, News Cameraman. By EDWARD Forp. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.00. 
The business of news photography becomes an 
exciting story as we read about Bob’s thrilling ex- 
periences (9-12). 


Book of Indian-Crafts and Costumes. By BERNARD 
S. Mason. Barnes. $5.00. 
The crafts and customs of the wigwam, canoe, 
and tepee Indians of North America; well illustrated 
(10-12). 


Born to Adventure: The Story of John Charles 
Fremont. By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. D. 
Appleton-Century. $2.75. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


The winning of the West was made possible by 
such men as John Charles Fremont, a brave Ameri- 
can who lived through adventure and hardships and 
finally helped to win California for the Union (9-12). 


Bright Spurs. By ARMINE voN TEmMPSKI. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 
A dude ranch run by two girls on the island of 
Hawaii (9-12). 


Buckskin Brigade. By Jim KyeLcAarp. Holiday. 
$2.50. 

Interesting tales of North American trail-blazers 
—hunters, traders, scouts, priests—who opened up 
and made possible the settling of this continent 
(9-12). 


Cavalry Mount. By FarrFAx Downey. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 
A book full of horse lore, with the Indian wars 
in Texas during the 1870’s as background (7-10). 


Charles Dickens: The Best Short Stories. Introduction 
by EDWIN VALENTINE MITCHELL. Scribner. $3.50. 
Here is a collection of the best of the famous 

humorist’s shorter works (7-12). 


Chemi, the Magician. By Rututre Duskin (Quiz 
Kid). Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
The exciting adventures of Dick and Sue during 
their visit to Chemistia, the land of the chemical 
magician (9-12). 


Circus in the Attic. By ROBERT PENN WARREN. Har- 
court. $3.00. 
. A good collection of short stories by the author 
of All the King’s Men (7-10). 


Clementine. By Peccy Gooprn. Dutton. $2.50. 

Clem Kelley proves that she can play football 
and also beat up boys of her age. Finally, like all 
young girls, she decides to be feminine. This book is 
good fun (7-12). 


A Club of Small Men. By Cottn McPHEE. John Day. 
$2.50. 

A group of young boys in a Balinese village, with 
the help and encouragement of the author, formed 
their own band and become so expert that they were 
invited to play at the raja’s wedding (7-12). 


Command Decision. By WILLIAM WISTER HAINES. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. 
The hero of this novel is the commander of a 
group of B-17 bombers based in England (9-12). 


Copy Kate. By Marjory HAti. Houghton. $2.50. 

The author, herself in the advertising business, 
gives an authentic background to the story of Kate, 
who wanted to write copy (9-11). 


Cowdog. By NED ANDREWS. Morrow. $2.00. 
This is another good “‘man and his best friend” 
story. Sandy, the cowdog, trained by Tom Sterns, 
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Arizona cowboy, helps to introduce the reader to 
magnificent cow country and, incidentally, to 
Whitey Tanner, Tom’s deadly enemy (7-10). 


David Livingstone. By JEANNETTE EATON. Morrow. 
$3.00. 

David Livingstone loved his fellow-men and ex- 
pressed his feeling by his remarkable contribution 
to the African people. This is a ‘‘must” book for 
young people—and for older ones (7-12). 


Deadline Delayed. By MEMBERS OF THE OVERSEAS 
Press CLuB or AMERICA. Dutton. $3.50. 
Some foreign correspondents take the reader be- 
hind the news and tell their most appealing human- 
interest stories (9-12). 


Deep Summer. By GWEN Bristow. Grosset & Dun- 
lap. 
A delightful novel of early Louisiana in the days 
when the river plantations were being created 
(10-12). 


Deepwood. By ELtestoN Trevor. Longmans, 
Green. $2.50. 
Deepwood is a land of enchantment for the 


friendly animals whose home it is (7-10). 


Doctor Elizabeth. By LAURA KERR. Thomas Nelson. 
$2.50. 

The life of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell is an inspira- 
tion to both men and women. Courage and deter- 
mination made her a great physician, recognized in 
America, France, and England (10-12). 


Dr. Kay Winthrop, Intern. By CAROLINE A. CHAN- 
DLER, M.D. Dodd, Mead. $2.25. 

* This is a behind-the-scenes story of a woman doc- 

tor’s first year as an intern. The author uses her own 

experiences as background for a good story (10-12). 


Eagle of Guatemala. By Autce Raine. Harcourt. 
$2.50. 
An understanding biography of Justo Rufino 
Barrios, the man who achieved his ideal—Guate- 
mala a free country (10-12). 


Electronics for Young People. By JEANNE BENDICK. 
Whittlesey. $2.00. 
A clear, concise, and readable introduction to the 
science of electronics; includes a chapter on atomic 
energy (9-12). 


Exploring our National Parks and Monuments. By 
DEVEREAUX ButcHeEr. Oxford. $2.75. 
An authorized guide prepared by the National 
Parks Association giving a complete description of 
the national parks and monuments (10-12). 


The Face of Robert E. Lee. By Roy MEREDITH. 
Scribner. $5.00. 
By the author of Mr. Lincoln’s Camera Man. 
General Lee’s life is pictured with accuracy in 
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authentic paintings and photographs; will interest 
the sculpture students (10-12). 


Fireside Book of Folk Songs. By MARGARET B. 
Bont. Simon. $3.95. 
Words and music of folk songs, ballads, carols 
hymns, and spirituals; beautifully illustrated 
(10-12). 


Florence Nightingale. By JEANNETTE C. NOLAN. 
Messner. $2.50. 
A thrilling biography of the great woman who 
pioneered in the field of nursing (9-12). 


Flying Ebony. By Ints Vinton. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

A stirring story of a boy and his horse; based on 
tales of a black horse who, with his rider, patrolled 
the beaches near New York, in the days preceding 
our coast guard (7-10). 


Focs’le Days. By ANTON Otto FIscHER. Scribner. 

An instructive book written and illustrated by a 
man who went to sea on a British windjammer. The 
story deals chiefly with a trip from Hamburg to 
Puget Sound to New York (10-12). 


Four Young Teachers. By GENEVIEVE CHASE. Dodd, 

Mead. $2.25. 

The author, herself a teacher of broad experience, 
conducts her heroines on a tour of exploration, where 
they study various types of schools and the varied 
qualifications necessary for successful teaching 
careers (10-12). 


Galapagos Bound! By FELIX RIESENBERG, JR. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.25. 
Tuna-fishing, smuggling, and terrifying adven- 
ture are the background for this exciting story, 
packed with quick thinking and quick action (9-12). 


Gallant General. By ANTONI GRronowicz. Scribner. 
$2.50. 
Kosciuszko fought for liberty in America and 
later in his native Poland. He is a colorful character, 
whose life-history is good reading (10-12) 


The Girl Who Ran for President. By LAURA KERR. 

Thomas Nelson. $2.50. 

Before women enjoyed the right to vote, a woman 
ran for the presidency of the United States. By her 
many efforts in behalf of her sex, women today have 
a much more enviable place in the world (9-12). 


Glass House of Prejudice. By Dorotny W. BaArRucu. 
Morrow. $2.50. 
A study of the causes and results of race preju- 
dice in the United States (10-12). 


Gooseberry Jones. By W1Lt GERBER. Putnam. $2.00. 

Every boy needs a dog, but Gooseberry had a 
difficult time in persuading his mother that he did 
(7-10). 


Great Day in the Morning. By FLORENCE CRANNELL 
MEans. Houghton. $2.00. 
An understanding picture of a colored girl’s edu- 
cation and of her desire to serve her people (10-12). 


The Great Hope. By MARGUERITA RupoLpu. John 
Day. $2.75. 
The author’s own story of growing up during the 
Russian Revolution. This book will help you to 
understand the Russians (9-12). 


Gridiron Challenge. By JACKSON ScHOLz. Morrow. 
$2.50. 

A former Olympic champion tells the story of a 
boy who discovered the value of the open hand over 
the clenched fist in his efforts to win popularity 
(7-12). 


Halfway to Heaven. By JEAN HERSEY. Prentice-Hall. 
$3.75. 
A fascinating travel story of Guatemala with its 
volcanoes—Indian lore brilliantly described (10-12). 


On Hampton Street. By ALICE WILLIAMS. Longmans, 

Green. $2.25. 

The happy and satisfying life of the Edwards 
family who lived in a mining town. The author 
makes use of her own heritage in this enjoyable 
story (9-12). 


Hiwaii’s Queen. By ADRIENNE STONE. Messner. 
$2.50. 

The life of Queen Liliuokalana is a fascinating 
story of the warmth and beauty of Hawaii seen in 
the development of a lovable personality; told by a 
sympathetic and understanding writer (10-12). 


Haydn. By Davip Ewen. Holt. $2.75. 
A fine biography written in a style well suited to 
young readers (7-10). 


The Helicopter Adventure. By ALEXANDER KLEMIN. 

Coward-McCann. $2.75. 

An interesting book for anyone interested in heli- 
copters; written about two boys who start a heli- 
copter service. The author is an authority on the 
subject (9-12). 


Henry Morgan, Pirate. By Rosita ForBes. Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $2.50. 
The blood-and-thunder story of a real pirate who 
was knighted (11-12). 


The Hidden Treasure of Glaston. By ELEANORE M. 
Jewett. Viking. $2.50. 
An absorbing story of medieval England and of 
a young cripple whose love for old manuscripts leads 
him to discovery and to health (9-12). 


High Pockets. By Joun R. Tunts. Morrow. $2.50. 


“High Pockets” learned the meaning of team 
play the hard way. This is another John R. Tunis 
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book designed to interpret the meaning of demo- 
cratic living (7-12). 


Historic Models of Early America. By C. J. MAGIN- 
LEY. Harcourt. $2.50. 
The boy or girl interested in model-building will 
enjoy exercising his skill and learning about early 
America from the directions in this book (7-12). 


Holdfast Gaines. By ODELL SHEPARD and WILLARD 
ODELL SHEPARD. Macmillan. $3.00. 
The hero of this novel is an Indian brought up in 
a white family. The story covers the years of west- 
ward expansion and the War of 1812 (7-10). 


Hurricane Warning. By FRANK MEIER. Dutton. 
$3.50. 
A collection of the dramatic and thrilling ac- 
counts of the great storms which have struck our 
seacoasts and the Great Lakes (7-12). 


I Remember Distinctly. By AGNES ROGERS and 
FREDERICK LEWIs ALLEN. Harper. $5.00. 
A family album of the American people, 1918- 
41. A pictorial record of life in America between the 
two world wars (11-12). 


Imps and Angels. By JANE GILBERT. Dutton. $2.00. 
Boys of thirteenth-century England led lives full 
of thrill and adventure (7-10). 


In the Days of the Han. By M. JAGENDORF. Messner. 
$2.50. 
An adventurous story of ancient China, written 
by one who has studied his setting carefully and has 
faithfully followed its characterization (10-12). 


Inside U.S.A. By JoHN GUNTHER. Harper. $5.00. 

A political and geographic guidebook giving a 
panorama of American life in a highly readable and 
intensely human style (11-12). 


Inventors Behind the Inventor. By ROGER BuRLIN- 
GAME. Harcourt. $3.00. 
Stories of little-known men whose successes and 
failures contributed important chapters to the great 
inventions which have been made in America (9-12). 


It’s Upto Us: Federal World Government in Our Time. 
By Harris WOFFORD, JR. Harcourt. $2.00. 
The founder of the student Federalist movement 
tells the story of the organization and the problems 
facing the United Nations (10-12). 


The Islanders. By EtizABETH FosTEeR. Houghton. 
$2.00. 

A story of the Maine woods and the home of a 
Philadelphia family on the largest island in Pangeley 
Lake. Absorbing and gripping in its detail, this story 
of people and animals and books is worth reading 
(10-12). 


Jane. By JEAN GOULD. Houghton. $2.50. 

A most interesting biography of Jane Austen, 
written for children but equally enjoyable for adults 
(7-12). 

Jefferson’s Daughter. By Mrtprep Criss. Dodd, 

Mead. $3.00. 

Martha Jefferson’s world and the social require- 
ments of the time are vividly portrayed in this inti- 
mate story of her life (7-12). 


Joan, Free Lance Writer. By ALICE Ross COLVER. 

Messner. $2.50. 

The story of a young college graduate and a young 
GI who realize their ambitions the hard way in 
Cresswood, a middle-sized town which is distinctly 
American (10-12). 


Joe Mason, Apprentice to Audubon. By CHARLIE 
May Smon. Dutton. $2.75. 
John James Audubon, the great naturalist, takes 
his young friend Joe Mason on a most exciting trip 
down the Mississippi (7-12). 


John of America. By Lortnc MaAckKAYE. Longmans, 

Green. $2.50. 

A most interesting story of a young Englishman 
who came to America as an indentured servant, was 
called upon to face the charge of witchcraft, and was 
finally cleared of the charge (7-10). 


Jonathan Goes West. By STEPHEN W. MEADER. 
Harcourt. $2.25. 
A sixteen-year-old youth has a thrilling journey 
westward in the days when steamboats and rail- 
roads were in their infancy (7-10). 


Judy’s Journey. By Lots Lenskx1. Lippincott. $2.50. 
Another of Lois Lenski’s charming books of 

young Americans. This one tells of the life of a mi- 

grant family of the southeastern states (7-10). 


Juliette Low. By MrtpRED MAsTON Pace. Scribner. 
$2.50. 
This interesting biography of the founder of the 
Girl Scouts is one which every girl will enjoy (7-9). 


King of the Stallions. By Epwarp B. Tracy. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 
The lively story of a horse that gets into the 
circus; writtem by a man familiar with both farm 
life and circus life (7-10). 


King’s Man. By C. M. EpMonpsTon and M. F. L. 

Hype. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

William Marshall, king’s man and loyal subject, 
lived a strange and fascinating life against the Eng- 
lish background of the first of the Plantagenet kings 
(9-12). 

Larger than the Sky. By COVELLE NEwcoms. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50. 

An interesting life of Cardinal Gibbons, champion 
of the underdog and of religious and racial tolerance 
(10-12). 
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The Last Billionaire. By WiLttam C. RICHARDS. 

Scribner. $3.75. 

This book is a series of informal portraits of 
Henry Ford, the great builder of automobiles. The 
author gives intimate pictures and paints the great 
and the not-so-great man (10-12). 


Late City Edition. By Josepa G. HERZBERG. Holt. 
$3.00. 

Do you want to know how a large daily news- 
paper is made? This book takes in everything that is 
important and gives an insight into the work of the 
many departments of the newspaper (10-12). 


Letter from Grosvenor Square. By JOHN GILBERT 

WINANT. Houghton. $3.00. 

In simple eloquent prose the late United States 
ambassador to Great Britain pictures the war in 
England from February, 1941, to Pearl Harbor 
(10-12). 


Lewis and Clark: Partners in Discovery. By JOHN 
BAKELESS. Morrow. $5.00. 
The explorations of Lewis and Clark in 1804-6 
helped to establish our claim to the Oregon Terri- 
tory (10-12). 


Lightning Strikes Twice. By MARGUERITE DICKSON. 

Thomas Nelson. 

High-school days are times of decisions. Ellen 
Seymour wants to be a dancer. In this story of 
her junior year the reader will find inspiration and 
challenge (10-12). 


Like Father, Like Fun. By ANDREW HALL. Dodd, 

Mead. $2.50. 

Peeps Elliott learns that success in sports is the 
result of hard work and high ideals. Under the 
guidance of his father, a famous coach, and his 
mother, a well-balanced person in the midst of an 
athletic household, Peeps gets along quite well 
(7-10). 

A Little Book of Aphorisms. Collected by FREDERICK 

B. Witcox. Scribner. $2.75. 

A delightful collection of remarks that provoke 
self-analysis and contemplation (10-12). 

Little Boy Blues. By GEORGE WILLIs. Dutton. $2.75. 

A novel, based on authentic information, dealing 
with the private life of a jazz musician (10-12). 

A Little Treasury of Great Poetry. Edited by Oscar 

Wit.tiaMs. Scribner. $3.75. 


Oscar Williams’ organization of some of the best 
poets of seven centuries of English and American 
poetry is appealing and effective (10-12). 


Logbook for Grace. By ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY. 
Macmillan. $4.00. 
A whaling story told by a young naturalist who 
sailed around Cape Horn in days when the Horn was 
a pioneer land base of antarctic whaling (7-10). 


The Lost Violin. By CLARA INGRAM JuDSON. Hough- 
ton. $2.25. 
A mystery story to delight young readers. The 
heroine is an immigrant from Bohemia who settles 
in Chicago (7-10). 


The Luck of the Salabars. By NINA BROWN BAKER. 

Wilcox & Follett. 

A mystery story based on Mexican superstition 
and on the visit of two American girls to a Mexican 
hacienda (7-10). 

Lydia Baiiey. By KENNETH ROBERTS. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 


Historical novel, with a somewhat elaborate plot, 
of Haiti, Tripoli, and the Barbary pirates (10-12). 


Mary Montgomery, Rebel. By HELEN FERN DarIn- 

GER. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The delightful and dramatic story of a fourteen- 
year-old girl and her part in the Civil War is a wel- 
come addition to the literature for boys and girls 
written by those who had understanding of, and re- 
spect for, the intelligence of their readers (7-10). 


The Meaning of Treason. By REBECCA WEST. Viking. 
$3.50. 
An understanding account of the treason trials 
based on the author’s stories in the New Yorker 
(10-12). 


Memphis, Down in Dixie. By SHIELDS McILWAIN. 

Dutton. $4.50. 

This is the third in the ‘‘Society in America” 
series. If you enjoyed The Proper Bostonians, you 
will also enjoy this saga of Memphis, Tennessee 
(11-12). 

Michael’s Victory. By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON. 

Houghton. $2.00. 

A young Irish boy, brought to America during 
the potato famine in 1845, lives a life of adventure in 
his adopted land (7-10). 


Middle American History (The Pageant of), By 
ANNE MERRIMAN PEcK. Longmans, Green. $4.00. 
This is an important and readable book about the 

cultural and social history of Mexico, the Central 

American republics, and Panama (9~12). 


Miracle by the Sea. By OLIVE Price. Whittlesey. 
The adventures of three children who set out to 
find Jesus (7-10). 
The Missourt Valley. By Rurus TERRAL. Yale. 
$3.75. 
The author is convinced of the need for a whole 
new view of this large valley stretching from Mon- 
tana to the Mississippi River (11-12). 


More Tales from Grimm. Translated and illustrated 
by WanbaA Gac. Coward-McCann. $2.75. 


In this volume the author has given her interpre- 
tation of some of the choicest tales from Grimm. 
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Their interest is enhanced by her illustrations 
(7-9). 


Mountain Boy. By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL. 
Viking. $2.00. 
This story tells how well Randy’s mother taught 
her son who was wise in the ways of nature but un- 
interested in reading and arithmetic (7-10). 


Musical Honors. By Kitty BarNeE. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.25. 
The story of an English family all of whom are 
deeply interested in music (7-12). 


Natural History of Nonsense. By BERGEN EVANS. 
Knopf. $3.00. 
A highly entertaining collection of essays on some 
of mankind’s superstitions and taboos (10-12). 


Niko’s Mountains. By Marta G1tert. Scribner. 
$2.50. 
After the war Niko was bewildered and ran with 
a gang of boy robbers. In his heart was rebellion, so 
that when he was sent to Switzerland he had a hard 
time adjusting himself to the good Swiss family. 
Finally love and devotion helped Niko to find him- 
self (7-10). 
North Star Shining. By H1ILDEGARDE Hoyt SwiIrt. 
Morrow. $2.50. 


This pictorial history of the Negro in North Amer- 
ica is an account of the heroes of his race (10-12). 


One Day at Teton Marsh. By SALLY CARRIGHAR. 
Knopf. $3.50. 
In a marsh at Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, in the 
Teton Mountains, animals and birds feel the first 
touch of winter (10-12). 


Paul Dunbar and His Song. By VIRGINIA CUNNING- 
HAM. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 
A deeply understanding biography of one of our 
noblest poets; written as a challenge to the boys and 
girls of his race (10-12). 


Picture Maker of the Old West. By W1LLIAm H. JAcK- 
SON and CLARENCE S. JACKSON. Scribner. $7.50. 
A pictorial record of the opening of the West; by 
a man who was a pioneer in the art of photography 
as well as in the settling of our country (7-12). 


Poetry for You. By Cectt Day-Lewis. Oxford. $2.50. 
A book for boys and girls on the enjoyment of 

poetry (7-10). 

Positive Pete. By Putt Stonc. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 


Author and artist have here co-operated in telling 
a humorous tale of a cocker spaniel and the two 
people who understand him (7-8). 


Princess of the Channel Isles. By ELEANOR HoFrF- 
MANN. Nelson & Sons. $2.25. 
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The story of a cow from the isle of Jersey that 
was brought to America and became a great pet as 
well as a prize-winner (7-10). 


The Proper Bostonians. By CLEVELAND Amory. Dut- 
ton. $4.50. 
A delightfully entertaining account of the cus- 
toms and characteristics of the socially elect of 
Boston (11-12). 


The Quiz Kids’ Book of Stories and Poems: Chosen by 
the Quiz Kids. Viking. $2.50. 
This collection of prose and poetry admired by 
the ‘Quiz Kids” will be read with interest by young 
and old (7-10). 


Rendezvous with Reading. Edited by BERTHA EVANS 
Warp. D. Appleton—Century. 
A group of interesting essays about America and 
American life written by well-known authors 
(10-12). 


The Road to Music. By NIcoLas SLonimsky. Dodd, 
Mead. 


An entrancing book cleverly arranged (10-12). 


Rocket Ship Galileo. By Ropert A. HEINLEIN. 
Scribner. $2.00. 
A fascinating story of an imaginative trip to the 
moon; takes place several years from now and is 
based upon scientific facts (9-12). 


Rosanna. By MartHA GwWINN KIsER. Longmans, 
Green. $2.50. 
Life in New England in the nineteenth century 
was full of romance and adventure for Rosanna 
(7-10). 


Rue Plays the Game. By JOSEPHINE BLACKSTOCK. 

Putnam. $2.50. 

Any girl, particularly one interested in recrea- 
tional leadership, will enjoy this novel about Rue 
and the obstacles she encountered in gaining an edu- 
cation in her chosen field (7-10). 


Rumble of a Distant Drum. By Mary L. Jose 
AKELEY. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 
The true and thrilling adventures of a ten-year- 
old African boy who accompanied the author on an 
expedition across Africa (7-10). 


Santa Fe Trail. By Look (periodical). Random. 
$3.50. 
The history of the Santa Fe trail and its part in 
the opening of the West told in pictures with a de- 
scriptive text (10-12). 


Selected Poems of Sidney Lanier. Edited by STaRK 
Youna. Scribner. $2.50. 
One of America’s beloved poets is presented af- 
fectionately and sympathetically by a critic who has 
edited with great skill (10-12). 
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Shad Haul. By Paut Corey. Morrow. $2.50. 

Shad-fishing on the Hudson brought adventure to 
Ralph and Dick and an opportunity to understand 
the value of co-operative planning in industry 
(7-10). 

The Shapers of American Fiction. By GEORGE SNELL. 

Dutton. $3.75. 

American writers, past and present, are discussed 
interestingly, effectively, and enthusiastically by a 
critic who understands the outstanding American 
writers of imaginative prose fiction (11-12). 


Shoestring Theatre. By NANCY HARTWELL. Holt. 
$2.50. 
Summer theater can be fun and full of dramatic 
adventures when the whole community becomes in- 
terested in the venture (10-12). 


Silver Poets of the 16th Century. (‘‘Everyman’s Li- 
brary.”) Edited by GeraLp BuLLetr. Dutton. 
$1.25. 

The editor has selected some of the poetry of 
Wyatt, Surrey, Sidney, Raleigh, and Davis in order 
to provide some “‘silver’’ for those who have concen- 
trated only on the major writers in the ‘‘Golden 
Age”’ of English Literature (11-12). 


Simplified Physics. By SIDNEY AYLMER SMALL and 
CHARLES RAMSEY CLARKE. Dutton. $3.00. 
This book provides the lay reader with an accu- 
rate, understandable presentation of basic facts in 
the field of physics (g—12). 


Sitting Bull, Champion of His People. By SHANNON 
GarstT. Messner. $2.50. 
Sitting Bull, last of the Sioux chiefs, spent his life 
struggling for the rights of his people (9-12). 


Sky Pioneer: The Story of Igor I. Sikorsky. By 
RoBertT M. BarTLeTT. Scribner. $2.50. 
Interesting not only for his scientific achieve- 

ments in the field of aviation but for his becoming 

an American (9-12). 


So Dear to My Heart. By STERLING Nortu. Double- 
day. $2.75. 

Indiana in the days of gingham tablecloths and 
copper-toed shoes is the background for this story of 
a young boy living with his grandmother. Gaiety 
and deep emotion (7-10). 


Son of the Land. By Ivy Botton. Messner. $2.00. 


Historical novel telling the exciting story of a 
boy’s fight for freedom in the days of Richard the 
Second of England (7-10). 


Song of Robin Hood. Edited by ANNE BURNETT 
MA tcotmson. Houghton. $5.00. 
A good introduction to the legend of Robin Hood, 
in attractive form; music arranged by Grace Casta- 
gnetta (7-10). 


The Spirit of the Eagle. By MERRITT PARMELEE 

ALLEN. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

This is a story of mountain men, those intrepid 
explorers and observers who opened the Rocky 
Mountain region for pioneers. Thorp Mason, tatooed 
with the sign of the eagle while a captive of the 
Indians, leads an adventurous life and carries on the 
spirit of the eagle (7-12). 


Stephen, Boy of the Mountain. By Amy Morris 

LILLIE. Dutton. $2.50. 

After being healed and made whole by Jesus, 
Stephen, the Greek boy, was able to enjoy life as 
others did in his native city of Caesarea Philippi 
(7-10). 


The Story of American Railroads. By STEWART H. 
HOLBrooK. Crown. $4.50. 
A full, comprehensive story of the railroad system 
from the first wood-burner to the Diesel-powered 
giants (9-12). 


The Story behind the Great Inventions. By ELIZABETH 
RmER Montcomery. McBride. $2.00. 
Simply told stories of all the great inventions 
down to the present day (9-12). 


The Story of Pamela. By MABEL JONE WoopBuRY. 

Viking. $1.50. 

Pamela, the monkey from the jungles of West 
Africa, tells the story of her life. She is quite an 
actress and finally becomes the stellar attraction in 
a zoo (7-9). 


Susan B. Anthony, Champion of Women’s Rights. By 

FLORENCE Horn BrYAN. Messner. $2.75. 

The exciting story of the little girl who insisted 
upon learning to do everything the men did and who 
grew up to lead the crusade for women’s rights 
(9-12). 


Take a Call, Topsy! By EizABeTH HEADLEY. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.00. 
The disappointments and triumphs of a fifteen- 
year-old girl who sets out to become a ballerina 
(7-10). 


The Talking Wire. By O. J. STEVENSON. Messner. 
$2.50. 

The story of Alexander Graham Bell, the sixteen- 
year-old teacher of speech, elocution, and music who 
gave to the world the great miracle of communica- 
tion—the telephone (9-12). 


Tchaikovsky. By ANTONI GRONOWIcz. Thomas Nel- 
son. $2.50. 
An interesting biography of this musical genius 
(9-12). 
The Temple of the Spirit. By FRANCIS MEEHAN. 


If you are inclined to think about the importance 
of living, this book will guide you aright. Spiritual 
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values realized make the pathway to personal 
peace (10-12). 


There Was Once a Slave. By SHtRLEY GRAHAM. 
Messner. $3.00. 
Heroic story of Frederick Douglass, one of his- 
tory’s most dramatic characters (10-12). 


This Is Mexico. By ANDREW and EVELYN MCNALLY. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 
This informative and well-illustrated book on 
Mexico helps to explain a country which is a fusion 
of Aztec, Spanish, and modern culture (10-12). 


This Is Russia. By IrtNA ALEKSANDER. David 

McKay. $3.00. 

A story-history of Russia from the days of the 
Tartar invasion to the present; from Siberia to 
Transcaucasia. Written to acquaint young Ameri- 
cans with young Russians (9-12). 


Thomas Alva Edison. By H. GORDON GARBEDIAN. 

Messner. $2.50. 

The ‘‘builder of civilization” never had time 
enough to waste time. His life-story is the story of 
great achievement. This book is a welcome addition 
to the ‘‘Julian Messner Shelf of Biographies” (9-12). 


Three Came Home. By AGNES NEWTON KEITH. 

Little, Brown. $3.50. 

When Borneo was taken by the Japanese, this 
family was there and found that they were to be in- 
terned by the Japanese Imperial Army for three and 
one-half years. By the author of Land below the Wind 
(9-12). 


Three without Fear. By RoBERT C. DuSoer. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.25. 
An adventure in primitive living, as experienced 
by a shipwrecked American boy and two orphaned 
Indian children (7-10). 


The Three-Two Pitch. By WitLFRED McCormick. 
Putnam. $2.00. 
The reader with an interest in baseball will follow 
with enthusiasm the progress of Bronc Burnett and 
his schoo] team (7-12). 


Time Moving West. By LONNIE COLEMAN. Dutton. 

Because of his own war experiences, the author 
is thoroughly capable of portraying the life and lives 
of men on a naval vessel (9-12). 


Touchdown Twins. By Putte Harkins. Morrow. 
$2.50. 

Overemphasis in college football and honesty in 
professional football are combined to make a grand 
story and, incidentally, to make self-respecting men 
of the ‘‘Touchdown Twins” (9-12). 


A Treasury of Mexican Folkways. By FRANCES Toor. 
Crown. $5.00. 


A magnificant account of the Mexican people, 
their folklore, and their traditions (10-12). 


A Treasury of New England Folklore. Edited by 
BENJAMIN A. BoTKIN. Crown. $4.00. ; 
A collection of stories, ballads, and traditions of 
the Yankee people (11-12). 


Unconquered. By Nett H. Swanson. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 
The Pontiac conspiracy made the Pennsylvania 
wilderness a battleground for the colonists defending 
their homes against the Indian tribes (9-12). 


Underground Retreat: A Novel of China. By Mari- 

BELLE CORMACK and PAVEL BYTOVETZSKI. Reynal 

& Hitchcock. $2.50. 

A novel of the new China, bringing together dif- 
ferent groups of people sharing China’s hardships 
(9-12). 

Vain Shadow. By HArtTzELL SPENCE. McGraw. 
$3.00. 

An exciting adventure novel woven around the 
exploits of Francisco Orellana, discoverer of the 
Amazon (9-12). 


Watch for a Tall White Sail. By MARGaAReT E. BELL. 

Morrow. $2.50. 

Alaska in 1887 is the background of this delight- 
ful story about a young girl who accepted stern re- 
sponsibilities and, finally, after weeks of being 
stranded, saw the ‘‘tall white sail”? appear (7-10). 


We Four Together. By HELEN WEISSENSTEIN. David 
McKay. 
A delightfully amusing story of a set of quad- 
ruplets who lived in Vienna (7-8). 


Wild Animals of the Five Rivers Country. By GEORGE 
Cory FRANKLIN. Riverside. $2.50. 
These animal stories are based on animals and 
incidents of fact (9-12). 


Window of the World. By JosepH GoLLoms. Har- 
court. $2.50. 
The copy boy interested only in his personal] ad- 
vancement gradually begins to see life in relation to 
others (9-12). 


The Wonderful Year. By NANCY BARNES. Messner. 
$2.50. 

This prize-winning story of the growing-up of a 
little girl who, with her family, left her home in 
Kansas to live on a fruit farm in Colorado, portrays 
pleasures to be found in camping and in building a 
new home (7-10). 


Victorian Cinderella: The Story of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. By PHyYLLIs WINN JaAcKsON. Holiday. 
$3.00. 

Mrs. Stowe’s life is truly a success story, and a 

most interesting one (g—12). 
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Victorious Island. By HENRIETTA VAN DER HAAS. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 
This story of fourteen-year-old Jan vividly de- 
picts the heroic struggle of the Dutch people during 
the war years (7-10). 


Young America’s Aviation Annual. By Davin C. 
Cooke. McBride. $3.50. 


A most interesting book for the young aviation 
enthusiast (7-10). 


Young Turkey. By Dwicut AKERS. Putnam. $2.50. 


This is a good story of Indian beliefs and customs 
with ‘‘Young Turkey” as the young Indian who 
grows in the ways of his tribe along the Hudson 
River highlands (7-10). 


Your Career in Show Business. By PAut DENIs. 

Dutton. $3.00. 

This book explains intelligently the complete pic- 
ture of show business. It does not glorify anything; 
it just talks about opportunities and hard work 
(11-12). 


Your Kind Indulgence. By CORINNE MALVERN. 

Messner. $2.75. 

This is a fascinating story of a young Engish 
actress, a New York doctor, and a famous riot in old 
New York. Susanna Gage had courage—and per- 
sonality (7-10). 


Your Rolling River. By ArcuIE Binns. Scribner. 
$3.00. 
A story of sailing life and sailing ships in Oregon 
in 1865 (10-12). 


“Who's To Blame?” 


R. W. PENCE’ 


I; A student could be shown that most 
of the problems of composition, instead 
of being difficulties perversely conjured 
up by textbook-makers and imposed 
upon him by dictatorial men and women 
known as English teachers, arise out of 
the very nature of language itself, the 
job of teaching accurate and effective 
writing might be greatly speeded up. If 
our student could be made to see that 
the obstacles which confront him in a 
like manner confront his teacher and 
everyone else who attempts to transmit 
his ideas to another—whether it be by 
means of a story, poem, essay, article, or 
lecture—he might become intensely curi- 
ous to discover what these obstacles are 
and why they exist. 

It might prove very helpful, then, if, 
at the very start of work in composition, 
whether this be the first year or the last 
year of the high-school course or the 
year of the traditional freshman English 
of the college campus, we would make 
clear to a student just what this thing is 


* Professor of English, DePauw University. 





that we label “language” and then show 
him how most of the problems that we 
call the “problems of English composi- 
tion” arise from the very nature of lan- 
guage in general and of the English lan- 
guage in particular. 

We might start by showing him to 
what extent language, a device for con- 
veying our thoughts to another, is con- 
ventional, arbitrary, mechanical, often 
inadequate, and many times annoyingly 
defective—not to say cantankerous. 

The inadequate and defective nature 
of language becomes especially startling 
when we study that aspect of grammar 
(which, of course, is only one portion of 
the whole field of composition) dealing 
with usages—that is, that aspect which 
has to do with the rights and wrongs of 
expression. It is this aspect that will be 
touched upon in this paper. 

Young folks, even though they often 
pretend to the contrary, are socially con- 
scious to an acute degree. They become 
exceedingly embarrassed when they dis- 
cover that through ignorance they have 
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“WHO'S TO BLAME?” 


committed an egregious social blunder. 
(Let us not forget that egregious means 
“outside of or beyond the herd.’’) They 
look about and discover what their bet- 
ter-informed companions do and proceed 
to do likewise. A boy who discovers to 
his mortification that others do not eat 
pie with a knive, as he has been doing, 
forthwith dispenses with his knife for 
this purpose—and he does it swiftly and 
as unostentatiously as he can. 

Further, he is embarrassed not only at 
his own blunder but also, consciously or 
subconsciously, at the implied reflection 
cast upon his whole family and his own 
upbringing. Hence, because of his em- 
barrassment for himself and for his social 
background, he is in no mood to accept 
gracefully any direct attention called to 
his mistake in manners. In fact, his 
closest friend had best be mighty wary 
about telling him of his deficiency in the 
social amenities. 

There is ample evidence all about us 
that blunders in language are closely 
analogous, at least psychologically, to 
social blunders. No wonder, then, that 
the average youngster loses much of the 
natural amiability that may be his when 
a linguistic mistake is pointed out to him 
in a kind of holier-than-thou spirit—a 
spirit that seems to indict him and all his 
family as unfit to associate with decent 
folks. (Even his elders resent having a 
language blunder revealed to a gaping 
world almost as much as they would re- 
sent a corresponding revelation of a so- 
cial shortcoming.?) Hence, our young 
student often tries to conceal the horrible 
embarrassment he feels when he dis- 
covers that he is “away from or outside 
the herd”’ by a kind of “I-don’t-care” or 
“‘What-of-it?” bravado. Or, he may even 
at times evidence forthright belligerency. 


2 If the reader does not believe this, let him try 
pointing out a language mistake of a colleague and 
see how much thanks he gets for his pains. 
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If, then, instead of taking the attitude 
that the boy is to be pitied for having had 
the kind of upbringing that evidently he 
has had, we could show him that most of 
the problems of right and wrong usage 
arise from one of the basic characteris- 
tics of language named above—namely, 
that language is often inadequate and 
sometimes even defective—we have a 
chance of replacing the boy’s hostility 
with an active interest. 

In other words, if we will take time to 
make clear to him that his blunder is not 
due to his own uncouthness or stupidity 
or the inadequacy of his family back- 
ground but is, many times, due to the 
inadequacy of the English language it- 
self, there is a good chance that he will 
become co-operative—even enthusiasti- 
cally so. He may become exceedingly 
curious to know what some of these in- 
adequacies and deficiencies of language 
are which cause even the most alert stu- 
dent of language to blunder now and 
then. 

Let us take a few simple examples to 
show how the responsibility for a lin- 
guistic blunder may be shifted from the 
shoulders of the student and be placed 
precisely where it belongs—namely, on 
the shoulders of language itself (that is, 
for our purpose here, of the English lan- 
guage). 

The unlovely “ain’t” probably came 
into existence because the English lan- 
guage has no satisfactory expression by 
means of which we can instantly turn a 
declarative statement into an interroga- 
tion. If we wish to turn the statement 
“T am going” into a question we must 
say “I am going, am I not?” or, “He is 
going, is he not?” or, ““You are going, are 
you not?” That is, I have to employ 
three separate expressions—‘‘am I not,” 
“Gs he not,” ‘‘are you not”—to make an 
interrogation out of the original state- 
ment. 
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The French have the neat n’est-ce pas 
and the Germans have the equally neat 
nicht wahr, which they may attach with- 
out change to any statement in order to 
make a question of it. But it is our mis- 
fortune that we have no such convenient 
locution.’ Hence, it is not strange at all 
that people uninformed about standards 
in English should resort to the conven- 
ient (though inelegant) “ain’t.” 

“Ain't,” then, is not the result of 
fuzzy thinking; it is not a badge of dis- 
honor, a reflection on the user’s whole 
family, that people sometimes try to 
make it out to be. Actually “ain’t”’ owes 
its existence to the fact that the English 
language is not always adequate to the 
demand made upon it. For if English 
possessed a form corresponding to the 
French n’esi-ce pas and the German 
nicht wahr there would be no “‘ain’ts’”’ to 
trouble pious souls. 

What is true of “ain’t” is largely true 
of dangling constructions. The problem 
of handling such constructions might be 
resolved if, instead of treating them as 
symptoms of serious brain shortcomings 
—shortcomings that in turn derive from 
the subnormal brains of his parents and 
grandparents—we would show the user 
of them that go per cent of all dangling 
constructions result from the deficiency 
of the English language itself. 

The fact is that we have in English 
no satisfactory word to represent in- 
definite person. “One” is too stilted and 
affected. Hence, we try various make- 
shifts—such as “you,” “they,” “a per- 
son”—and say: “You hold the rope in 


3The Guilah Negroes, off the coast of South 
Carolina, have solved the problem very simply. They 
have evolved the term enty (obviously a corruption 
of ‘“‘ain’t’”’), which they attach to any statement to 
make a question of it. Thus they would say: “I am 
going, enty?” “‘He is going, enty?” ‘‘You are going, 
enty?” It would be wonderful if we had in standard 
English some such term, enty? (=‘“‘would it not 
be?’’) 


this manner to tie a slip knot” or, 
“A person holds the rope in this man- 
—.... "ae TW” “ae,” “ 
person”’—none of them is perfectly satis- 
factory. But the learner, not too expert 
yet in the use of language, sees a way 
out. By turning the verb into the pas- 
sive voice he is relieved of any need of 
making a choice among them. He then 
writes, “The rope is held in this manner 
to tie a slip knot.” However, in thus 
meeting the immediate problem, he has 
unwittingly created a new one, common- 
ly known as the “dangling construction.” 
That is, his sentence now fails to make 
evident in the subject of the main verb 
the agency of the infinitive “‘to tie.” 


In other words, this dangling infinitive 
(and what is true of the dangling infini- 
tive is likewise true of the dangling 
participle and the dangling gerund) has 
its cause in the fact that the user, finding 
in English no satisfactory expression 
with which to represent indefinite per- 
son, resorts to the passive voice so as 
to avoid having to make any choice at 
all among the several unsatisfactory ex- 
pressions with which to represent in- 
definite person. 

The French, however, do not have this 
difficulty; for the French have the apt 
expression on. Nor do the Germans have 
the difficulty; for the Germans have 
man. If, then, English only had a term to 
correspond to the French on or the Ger- 
man man, at least go per cent of all 
dangling constructions in English would 
disappear. Hence, dangling construc- 
tions, instead of being chargeable to the 
user’s lack of brains, are really charge- 
able to the obvious deficiency of the 
English language itself.‘ 


4Nothing said here should be interpreted to 
mean that the English language is inferior to French 
or German. For all languages—English, French, 
German, Latin, Greek, and all the rest—have each 
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“WHOS TO BLAME?” 


In a somewhat similar manner we may 
make clear that it is the deficiency of the 
English language that is responsible for 
the ugly “hadn’t ought.” 

Clock time is generally established by 
a finite verb. The time of an infinitive 
used in connection with this finite verb 
is said to be relative to that of the finite 
verb. Hence, if we wish to indicate a 
time that is contemporaneous with that 
of the finite verb, we use the so-called 
“present infinitive”; if we wish to indi- 
cate a time that is antecedent to that of 
the finite verb, we use the so-called 
“perfect infinitive.”’ Thus we say: “I am 
sorry to interfere” (the “sorrow” and the 
interfering are contemporaneous; hence 
the present infinitive); or, “I was sorry 
to interfere” (the “sorrow”’ and the “‘in- 
terfering’’ are still contemporaneous; 
hence the present infinitive); or, “I am 
sorry to have interfered” (here the “‘in- 
terfering” is antecedent to the “‘sor- 
row”’; hence the perfect infinitive). 

But when we wish to use the verb 
“ought” we find ourselves in difficulty; 
for this verb exists only in the present 
tense. Suppose, then, that the ‘“ought- 
ness” was yesterday and the “interfer- 
ing” was yesterday. By rights I should 
put the finite verb into the past tense and 
the infinitive into the present tense to 
show that the “oughtness” and the “‘in- 
terfering’” are contemporaneous. Yet 
“ought” has no past tense. Hence, I am 
compelled to do what is logically absurd: 
I keep “ought” in the present tense and 
put the infinitive into the perfect tense 
and write: “I ought not to have inter- 


its own peculiar inadequacies and deficiencies. Latin, 
for instance, lacked a perfect active participle; hence 
the Romans had to resort to a cumbersome ablative 
absolute. We can say: “Having built a bridge, 
Caesar moved his troops into Gaul.” But the Ro- 
mans, because of the deficiency of the Latin language 
itself, had to say: “The bridge having been built, 
Caesar moved his troops into Gaul.” 


3°9 


fered”! Such, to be sure, is the conven- 
tionally correct usage; but from the 
point of view of logic it is as indefensible 
as “I hadn’t ought to interfere.” “‘Hadn’t 
ought,” therefore, is to be charged not to 
the mental deficiency of the user but to 
the evident deficiency of the English lan- 
guage itself. 

This same kind of language deficiency 
may be seen in a final instance, others of 
which might be cited if space permitted. 

We have in English no satisfactory 
possessive pronoun with which to refer 
to male and female in the singular. If I 
wish to say to a group of boys and girls 
that I wish that they would bring their 
parents to school tomorrow, I am sty- 
mied—“I wish each one would bring 
————— parents to school tomorrow.” It 
is not strange, therefore, that the in- 
telligent but uninformed student, not 
knowing that convention sanctions the 
use of the singular masculine pronoun to 
include the girls—‘‘I wish each one 
would bring his parents to school to- 
morrow’’—tries to get out of the diffi- 
culty by employing the plural pronoun 
that does not show gender and writes: 
“T wish each one would bring their par- 
ents to school tomorrow.” Some call 
this a “grammatical blunder.’’ But it is 
certainly a blunder that arises not from 
the sluggish brain of the user but from 
this same inadequacy of language that 
we have been talking about—the very 
same kind of inadequacy that accounts 
for “ain’t” and dangling constructions 
and “‘hadn’t ought” and a host of other 
so-called “grammatical blunders.” 

Indeed, the most remarkable thing 
about the whole business is the ingenuity 
shown by uninformed man in meeting 
each one of these linguistic situations 
mentioned above. He who uses “ain’t,” 
who resorts to the passive voice so as to 
avoid having to make a choice among 
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several very unsatisfactory expressions 
with which to represent indefinite 
person, and who employs a plural pro- 
noun when there is no singular form 
available that will include both male and 
female has used his brains in a way to 
justify commendation instead of con- 
demnation. Surely it behooves us, then, 
to make clear to him that at least his 
reasoning has been sound in resorting to 
these tabooed expressions. 

Finally, we must help him see that 


there is nothing that any of us can do 
about these shortcomings of the English 
language. For language is a convention, 
the property of us all and not of any one 
of us alone. No one has the right to make 
over the language to suit his own par- 
ticular whim. Hence, after learning what 
the problems are and why they exist, he 
must next find out what are the accepted 
conventions that the English-speaking 
portion of mankind has set up to offset 
these inadequacies and deficiencies. 


For Sale: One Ivory Tower 


DORA BYRON* 


Is THE curriculum of many colleges, 
junior colleges, and secondary schools is 
a popular little course called “‘Creative 
Writing,” secure and quiet in its ivory 
tower. Clinging to the skirts of the Eng- 
lish department, classes in creative writ- 
ing go along their own somnambulistic 
way, with poems that begin, “Brum, 
brum, brum beats the drum in my 
heart,” and essays that open with, “As I 
looked out of my window toward the 
setting sun I thought. . . .” It is time for 
students of creative writing to stop this 
nonsense and shake hands with the 
world. Ivory towers are out of style. 
The aim of education is frequently 
stated as the attempt to lift the cultural 
level of the people. Lyman Bryson, writ- 
ing in the Teachers College Record (No- 
vember, 1943), declares, ‘The teacher’s 
task is to help the child acquire wider 
range and more exact meanings of all the 
symbols that his experience will’ present. 
The whole humanity of man is a product 


* Instructor in English and “journalism, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 


of his capacity for organizing meanings.”’ 
Helene W. Hartley, speaking to the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English at 
the thirty-sixth annual meeting, said, 
“There are basic human needs .. . in- 
cluding the strange, insistent urge to ex- 
press and create. These transcend time 
and place, and a purpose of education is 
to minister to them.” Creative writing as 
taught may play a part in lifting the cul- 
tural level, in organizing meanings, and 
in ministering to the basic human need to 
express, but the NCTE Commission on 
the English Curriculum lists as one of the 
outcomes desired in learners ‘‘an in- 
formed dynamic citizenship.”’ Without 
oversimplification we are back to the 
cliché that we must educate for citizen- 
ship. 

The present creative-writing course, 
whether handled from an “‘imaginative”’ 
or a “professional” approach, makes no 
contribution to the demand for an intel- 
ligent and active citizenry. On the other 
hand, no course offers a better oppor- 
tunity for such a contribution through 
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FOR SALE: ONE IVORY TOWER 


integration with a study of modern prob- 
lems. 

Norman Cousins in speaking at Co- 
lumbia University in July, 1947, said 
that the “‘inertia of the bystander’”’ is re- 
sponsible for failures in citizenship, that 
it is the inert citizen and not “the beast”’ 
who permits the growth of Hitlers. He 
told the story of a group of men in a 
large midwestern college who only a 
month before, in a flare of anti-Semitism, 
attacked and injured a Jewish refugee 
professor. Others stood by and watched. 
‘‘We have advanced in intelligence, with- 
out wisdom,” Cousins said. 

Yet, where will students get the guid- 
ance they need? 

Creative writing has the advantage of 
being frankly emotional and as such can 
escape the arid plane on which political 
science and economics may be taught. 
Since prejudice, for example, is an emo- 
tional thing, why not fight fire with fire? 
No one has ever lost his prejudice be- 
cause a psychologist coldly told him that 
it is a sign of a feeling of inferiority. How- 
ever, reading poems by Langston Hughes, 
hearing a radio transcripton of “ Ballad 
for Americans,” seeing the movie The 
Color of Man, writing a review of Green 
Pastures, an essay about orange-pickers, 
or astory about a Negro child—tthese will 
be powerful agents in the fight against 
prejudice. 

James L. Mursell recognizes need for 
this emotional as well as intellectual ex- 
pression when he writes in the Teachers 
College Record (February, 1945): ‘‘The 
human spirit has two wings, the intel- 
lectual and the arts. The hope has been 
to make good students by pumping them 
full of intellectualizations. But as many 
pupils as possible of all ages and levels 
should paint pictures, compose music, 
write poems.” The frank emotionalism of 
creative writing can contribute to con- 
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sideration of modern problems the ele- 
ment of ‘‘feeling” that is absent in the 
social sciences. Not that I am advocating 
outbursts of unrestricted sentiment, a 
quasi-tragic brand of juvenile ‘‘corn’’! 
Not at all! The limits of reason and good 
taste are as necessary to this “thesis” 
(with an idea) type of writing as to any 
other, to wit, the work of Victor Hugo, 
Charles Dickens, Upton Sinclair, Lin- 
coln Steffens, Heywood Broun, Sinclair 
Lewis, Richard Wright, and many others 
who wrote, or are writing, not in the “art 
for art’s sake”’ school. 

People want to write. There are from 
three to four million adults studying 
writing through extension, correspond- 
ence, and special university courses. This 
does not include boys and girls in high 
school and college who like to write, al- 
though their sights may not be set any 
higher than the student publications. 
Many of these students are a select 
group, but intelligence alone is not 
enough for creative work. Frequently the 
better writer combines an average intel- 
ligence with a creative originality, even 
talent—and there is the genius! 

Robert Frost declares that the class- 
room is no place for the genius, that the 
instructor should try to teach all to write 
and let the genius discover itself. Jesse 
Stewart, writing in the Saturday Review 
of Literature (February 16, 1946), de- 
scribes his own experiences in classes in 
creative writing under a teacher who did 
just that, let him discover himself. 
Stewart pays a warm tribute to the influ- 
ence of this teacher, Harry Kroll. Then 
there is Frank Kelly, who tells (Adlantic, 
July, 1947) of writing fantastic fiction for 
“pulps” at the age of fifteen. “‘ My dreams 
were big and sprawling and ran to 
20,000 words, including 4,000 adjec- 
tives,”’ he writes. 

Although most of our students will not 
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be Jesse Stewarts or Frank Kellys, they 
will have imagination that responds sur- 
prisingly well to encouragement. I re- 
member the husky football player in a 
retarded high-school English class of 
mine who wrote, ‘‘The dogwood petals 
floated down like little white para- 
chutes,” and I remember, a bit ruefully, 
a sixteen-year-old delinquent girl I 
taught at a state reformatory who wrote 
lovely religious poetry. (The same week 
in which an entire page in the institution 
magazine was given over to her verse, she 
ran away!) I remember the autobiogra- 
phy of a college girl on her adjustment to 
life as an epileptic, a freshman research 
paper on Zionism, a gripping story in a 
Rollins College magazine about a barber 
who had a sadistic desire to cut a cus- 
tomer’s throat! 

Students want to write; they can 
write; they all can be taught to write 
clearly, if not brilliantly. It is the duty of 
the school to give this chance for self- 
expression. 

Creative writing is here to stay, in 
whatever way it is taught—through 
composition, imaginative writing, the 
writing laboratory, or the practical 
(journalistic) approach. It belongs in the 
curriculum of the secondary school or 
college if for no other reason than to meet 
a demand for self-expression; but need 
we stop there? Can we go into our “labo- 
ratory development of a story” and leave 
the “‘education for citizenship” ideal to 
the other fellow? Some teachers think 
not. Some teachers of English have tried 
the integration of social studies and com- 
position. It is but a small step ftom this 
to the integration of modern problems 
and creative writing. 

At Allentown High School, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, an excellent fusion course 
for veterans is in operation. In place of 
the standard English work veterans are 


given a course with the over-all theme of 
“New Problems and Trends Which Chal- 
lenge Democracy.” Plans call for indi- 
vidual talks and group discussions, for 
written opinions and summaries, on such 
weekly units as “Developing Human 
Resources through Free Enterprise,” 
“Labor,” “Capitalism versus Controlled 
Economy.” 

At Roosevelt High School, Dayton, 
Ohio, a series of talks and group studies 
are presented in English on subjects such 
as “Health” and “‘ Housing.” At Hartford 
High School, Hartford, Connecticut, a 
program of reading on tolerance and 
democracy is part of the English sched- 
ule, including writings of Adamic, Saroy- 
an, Eastabrooks. A reference reading list 
of books and current magazine articles 
that will promote international under- 
standing is used by Signi Falk at Colby 
Junior College, New London, Connecti- 
cut. Andrew Hunt, Jr., at Goose Creek, 
Texas, uses newspapers in English class- 
rooms. Charles Slatkin of the Julia Rich- 
mond High School, New York, writes in 
the English Journal (December, 1941): 
“Classrooms should face current prob- 
lems and discussions. Studies should be 
made of communism, fascism, democ- 
racy, in terms of advantages and dis- 
advantages of each, giving the pupils a 
clear picture.” 

These, of course, are only a few of 
hundreds of such cases in which some 
attempt is being made to bring current 
affairs into the English classroom. In 
fact, this correlation of composition and 
social problems, to some degree at least, 
is so common that the last stronghold for 
the teacher of onomatopoeia is in crea- 
tive writing. Here ivory towers are still 
polished and shining, and the instructor 
and students can “get away from it all.” 
Why should they? 

Young people are equipped with a 
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FOR SALE: ONE IVORY TOWER 


natural curiosity about the problems of 
the world in which they live. They want 
“to write,” but what to “write about” is 
always a source of much pencil-chewing 
and wasted time. No student harassed 
with chemistry formulas or plans for the 
Saturday-night dance wants to be told to 
“write, just write about anything.” The 
results of this are sometimes sadly ex- 
hibited in student publications where 
boys and girls are left entirely to their 
own initiative and may display only the 
most flippant interest in world affairs, 
with no grasp of relationships and no 
sense of political understanding of to- 
day’s issues. But, given the slightest 
nudge, they are off! No people can set 
their collective teeth into a problem with 
more vigor than a group of high-school 
or college boys and girls. 

(In our southern college, located in the 
state capital, some of the students be- 
came so interested in the legislative 
battle to put through a “ white-primary”’ 
bill last year that they attended sessions, 
spoke in committee hearings, were inter- 
viewed on radio programs, and actively 
campaigned to defeat the bill. It was de- 
feated; and I consider that that was the 
best piece of “‘educaton”’ seen at Florida 
State University last year!) 

Motivaton for the modern-problems 
creative-writing course leads into the 
media of communication, the use of 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and mov- 
ies, as well as of books. Communication 
skills of listening, speaking, reading, and 
observing develop hand in hand with 
writing. 

Helps of a definite nature are films 
available from the Educational Film Li- 
brary, Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, New 
York, and the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information, Room 
6300-C, Empire State Building, New 
York. Pictures may be rented from the 
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Museum of Modern Art, 11 West Fifty- 
third St., New York—The Good Earth 
(international understanding); When We 
Build Again (housing); Power and the 
Land (conservation) ; and Jt Is for Us, the 
Living (public health). The International 
Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, will 
rent The Color of Man, Peoples of the 
Soviet Union, Boundary Line. The Na- 
tional Council of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, has a 
twelve-minute color film, One People. 

Among recordings that tie in with 
writing on modern problems is the com- 
plete set of Americans All—Immigrants 
All, dramatic radio dramas available 
through the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington. Two excellent sec- 
tions are program 6, “The Negro,” and 
program 13, “‘The Jews in the United 
States.” 

Good pamphlet material may be se- 
cured from the Human Events Associa- 
tion, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago (Man 
in an Industrial Society and The Atom 
Bomb vs. Civilization); from the Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. Thirty-eighth 
St., New York (Radio Is Yours and Keep 
Our Press Free); from the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, a 
series on “Problems in American Life”’ 
(The Health of a Nation, The American 
Schools), a series on ‘‘Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education” (More than 
Tolerance), and special bulletins, such as 
Education: Why the Federal Government 
Must Help and Superintendents’ Opinions 
on Compulsory Youth Programs—to men- 
tion a few. 

Possibly because I am a journalism 
teacher I have always been inclined to 
use a modified modern-problems ap- 
proach in any class I have taught in 
English or journalism on a high-school or 
college level, but this year I am experi- 
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menting with an integrated writing 
course such as discussed above 

The group began by lining up ques- 
tions they would like to explore. What 
about Russia, communism, labor unions, 
racial justice, atomic energy, housing, 
health insurance, displaced persons, fed- 
eral aid to education, compulsory mili- 
tary training, the third party? Will there 
be a depression, world government, an- 
other war? 

Now we are reading, talking, listening, 
writing (and, I hope, thinking) along 
these lines. We are having round tables 
on world government; we are hearing 
lectures on atomic energy; and we are 
writing poetry on war and peace, stories 
about minority groups, dramatic sketches 
on the work of the United Nations. We 
are still a creative-writing class, and the 
backbone of the work is class discussion 
and criticism of student papers. A piece 
of writing is due every two weeks, al- 
though the schedule is informal. The stu- 
dent is expected to hand in at least one 
each of the following during the term: 
short story, radio script, newspaper edi- 
torial, magazine article, poem, biogra- 
phy or autobiography, character sketch, 
interview, humorous essay, critical re- 
view, research article, and a plan for a 
movie from a book. This certainly holds 
a great deal of the class time to a semi- 
technical consideration of writing styles 
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and a survey of the various fields of pro- 
fessional writing, but I prefer this angle 
as I think it gives the student a picture 
of the “‘ writing game.” The technical de- 
tails on how to set up a radio script do 
not seem to water down the writer’s 
eagerness for self-expression, and the 
choice of international understanding, 
for example, seems to be as good for a 
starting-point as the instruction, ‘‘make 
up a story for your little sister.” 

George H. Mead wrote in 1934 in 
Mind, Self, and Society: 

We have not taken very seriously our mem- 
bership in human society, but it is becoming 
more real to us. We are getting what we term 
“international mindedness.” The question is 
whether our own action calls out a response in 
the wider community, and whether its re- 
sponse is reflected back into our conduct. Can 
we carry on a conversation in international 
terms? 

Overlooking the inclination to be cyni- 
cal because those words were written be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, we can apply them to 
1948 and start over again to hope for “‘in- 
ternational mindedness” and the ability 
to “‘carry on a conversation in interna- 
tional terms.” If we are going to achieve 
this, every ivory tower in the world of 
education must be scrapped. Modern 
problems should be a part of every class, 
not merely social studies and English— 
and its little satellite, creative writing. 

If this be the “‘cult of presentism,” 
make the most of it. 
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Round Table 


“DON’T TELL ’EM, SHOW ’EM!” 


Known as the ‘Godfather of Bread Loaf”’ 
and one of its co-founders, Robert Frost is 
undoubtedly the chief attraction of the 
Writers’ Conference, which met last August 
for its twenty-second session on the summer 
campus of Middlebury College in Vermont. 
The superb location, halfway up the main 
ridge of the Green Mountains, offers another 
inducement to writers and vacationing Eng- 
lish teachers for a fortnight among hills and 
forests. “‘A school of this kind,” observes 
Mr. Frost, ‘‘set amid the beauties of nature, 
I think, would be a dismal thing—it would 
be a mere credit-hunting summer school up 
here—but for the bent of poetry. That is the 
thing that makes Bread Loaf what it is.” It 
has been suggested that Mr. Frost be en- 
titled ‘‘Visiting Professor of Conversation,” 
for his conversational inspiration, straight 
from the Pierian spring, bubbles with a 
perennial admixture of wit and wisdom. 

Garbed in sneakers, baggy blue cotton 
trousers, and sagging coat, the Visiting Pro- 
fessor ‘‘meddles” around, as he calls it, at 
the conference, with an occasional “‘Some- 
thing going on here!” when he hears a new 
poetic voice that interests him. He deplores 
the fact that “wanting to get published 
seems to be the main point.” “Coming to 
Bread Loaf and having your fellows read 
your manuscript is, in itself, a form of pub- 
lication,’ W. Storrs Lee quotes him as say- 
ing.’ “It’s the nicest way to look at the 
place. Come to get the air and give your 
literature an airing. This should be a satis- 
factory end in itself without trying to look 
beyond.” 

In his opening remarks on August 13, Dr. 
Morrison, director of freshman English at 
Harvard and formerly of the Atlantic Month- 
ly staff, reminded his audience of one hun- 


'In September, 1939, issue of Middlebury Col- 
lege’s News Letter. 
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dred and twenty-nine, assembled from 
twenty-six states, Ontario, and Quebec, that 
there was no royal road to writing. ““We can- 
not hope to inspire you to do what you can- 
not do on your own,” he warned, adding 
that the conference had been founded for the 
double purpose of helping individuals to 
improve their writing and facilitate the pub- 
lication thereof—or, in other words, to study 
the principles in the craft of professional 
writing. It is more important to recognize, 
than to define, poetry, declared Director 
Morrison, although there are certain quali- 
fications for a poet. He is part singer, has 
substance to transmit, and naturally thinks 
in images (‘Poetry is what’s like what” 
[Mr. Frost]). “Obscurity is a cheap price to 
pay for intensity of imagery,” says Dr. 
Morrison (“It is frightening the way people 
go off the point. Makes you wonder if you 
can cooper up what you want to say so that 
people cannot get any other meaning than 
the one you mean” [Mr. Frost]). “A poet 
needs an ear for dialogue and an art for pro- 
jecting the tone of voice,’’ as Dr. Morrison 
says (‘“‘Everything written is as good as it is 
dramatic. It need not declare itself in form, 
but is dramatic or nothing. All that can save 
a sentence is the speaking tone of voice 
somehow entangled in the words and fas- 
tened for the ear of the imagination” 
[Mr. Frost]). 

And so the poets reiterated and amplified 
each other. Dr. Morrison spoke of the secret 
of English meter, built as it is to be knocked 
about with its complications, contradic- 
tions, and constant variety. Lines should 
rhyme by wholes, the end word a natural 
part of the line to which it belongs and not 
the interruption of an idea (‘If you tip a 
bottle just so far, it flows. If you tip it too 
far, it glugs” (Mr. Frost]). 

Poetry was also represented at Bread 
Loaf during the 1947 season by five sessions 
with John Ciardi, formerly of the Army Air 
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Corps and now on the Harvard English 
staff; and an evening with the Pulitzer 
Prize winner, Karl Shapiro, whose fly ‘“‘the 
size of snot’’ proved to bea little too modern 
for some. Mr. Ciardi, also an exponent of 
modern poetry, seemed to strike an even 
balance between the two older poets and the 
Congressional Library’s former poetry con- 
sultant. Mr. Ciardi’s disciples followed him 
onto the campus on a summer afternoon too 
hot even for the almost open-air Little 
Theater and another time, to the recreation- 
al Barn, semicircling around the sonorous 
presentation of his own fine book, Other 
Skies. ‘Poetry should move by simple lan- 
guage in simple lines,” said Mr. Ciardi. “It 
is a strip-tease method of art that need not 
be mellifluous and smooth. As a poet learns 
his skill, he becomes more irregular—as 
witness Shakespeare.” Mr. Ciardi cautioned 
against writing “‘poesy” rather than poetry 
and admonished poets to bring an area of 
consciousness larger than themselves into 
their art. 

Bernard De Voto, editor of Harper’s 
“Easy Chair,” and author of, among numer- 
ous other works, Across the Wide Missouri, 
the recently published ten-dollar historical 
panorama, held seven more or less stormy 
sessions on the novel. Mr. De Voto adjured 
potential novelists to keep out of the read- 
ers’ way, remembering that fiction is not 
self-expression; to do nothing for the sake of 
fashion, avoiding crudity, vulgarity, and 
everything unnecessary—in short, to culti- 
vate pride in craft and humility in regard to 
himself. Mood and atmosphere strangle a 
novel; description bleeds it, he claimed, 
warning also against preludes and prologues. 
As the handmaiden of art, fiction should be 
able to sustain fantasy for those who would 
live vicariously. 

Fletcher Pratt, russet-bearded historian, 
biographer, writer of articles and fiction, led 
the discussions on nonfiction, interviews, 
and press conferences. Style, which he de- 
fined as the method of saying things in a 
few words, or literary shorthand, can be ob- 
tained by hard work and revision. Its chief 
elements are clarity, precision, and force. 


He also advised that adjectives should not 
outnumber verbs, that excessive use of the 
parts of the verb “to be” and elaborate 
evasions of ‘he said” should be avoided. 

Mark Saxton, staff fellow, novelist, and 
editor, contributed a pithy treatment of 
character and dialogue, advocating the ice- 
berg handling of character with but a small 
part showing. The reader must not be sur- 
prised by an unanticipated action, he ad- 
monished, nor should all characters talk 
alike. Outright description is taboo, as are 
the introduction of too many characters at 
one time and the use of indirect discourse in 
flashbacks for the purpose of getting out of 
an obligatory scene. Dialogue should never 
be employed merely as a vehicle for the 
author’s opinions or in order to display his 
facility with epigram. It is not expected to 
be a reproduction of real speech, as the novel 
is not an actual reproduction of real life. 

Walter Pritchard Eton, distinguished 
former director of playwriting in the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, delivered a brilliant lec- 
ture on the theater as a basically religious 
institution, whose primary purpose is the 
presentation of what is admirable in the 
human race. Out of this evening, came the 
George M. Cohan quotation—‘‘Don’t tell 
‘em, show ’em!”—which became the unoffi- 
cial slogan of the writing conference. 

Far more was passed around by these and 
other leaders than could be assimilated in so 
short a period or even perhaps in a lifetime. 


FRANCES WESTGATE BUTTERFIELD 


BROOKLYN, NEw YorK 


THE SHORTRIDGE DAILY ECHO 
CELEBRATES ITS FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


On January 22, 1948, nearly seven hun- 
dred alumni, students, and friends of Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
attended a reception and banquet at the 
school, honoring the fiftieth anniversary of 
continuous -publication of the Shortridge 
Daily Echo. So far as known, the Echo is one 
of four high-school dailies in existence today 
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and occupies the unique position of being 
the world’s oldest high-school daily news- 
paper. According to the National Scholastic 
Press Association, the only other daily high- 
school papers are the Chatterbox of George 
Washington High School, Danville, Vir- 
ginia; the Crane Tech Chronicle, Crane 
Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois; 
and the Daily Pinion of Hawaii. 

Forerunners of the Echo were the Dawn, 
a monthly publication, and the Annual, 
both of which appeared in 1893. These were 
the first publications of Indianapolis High 
School, now known as “Shortridge High 
School.”’ Subsequent publications were the 
Silent Spectator, appearing in 1896 as a four- 
page fortnightly, and the Comet, appearing 
the following year as a weekly. 

On September 26, 1898, the first issue of 
the Daily Echo appeared and was presented 
free to each of the nearly one thousand stu- 
dents enrolled. On December 16 of the same 
year the school board granted two hundred 
and fifty dollars for the purchase of a press 
for the high school. Since that time the 
Shortridge Daily Echo has been printed in the 
school’s own printshop. 

Volume I, No. 1, of the Daily Echo was a 
single sheet of three columns which bore this 
inscription on the masthead: 


THE DAILY ECHO 
Is Published Every School Day by 
the Students of the Indianapolis High School 
Subscription Price, 20¢ per Month 


The sheet contained only three stories: 
an editorial stating the aims and hopes for 
the new publication and calling upon the 
students for loyal support in the ambitious 
enterprise; an account of two meetings of 
the Senate, a school club still in existence; 
and a sports story about a bicycle and tan- 
dem hare-and-hound race. The back of the 
sheet was completely covered with adver- 
tisements, including one by a manufacturer 
of carriages, buggies, and spring wagons and 
another by a cleaning firm which claimed 
leadership “‘in renovating Ladies’ and Gents’ 
Garments.” 

Today the Shortridge Daily Echo is a four- 
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page, four-column paper, 12 column inches 
long. It is financed by subscriptions and ad- 
vertising and usually balances within $100 
of its budget. This year the subscription 
price was raised from $1.00 to $1.25 per 
semester. Approximately sixteen hundred of 
the twenty-one hundred pupils subscribe. 
It is estimated that the paper enters the 
homes of about 80 per cent of the Short- 
ridge families. Subscriptions are handled 
by agents in the homerooms, who deposit 
the money with the business manager of 
the paper. Papers are delivered daily to the 
homerooms by special carriers, and the 
homeroom agents serve in the distribution 
in their rooms. 

There is a separate staff of about fifteen 
pupils for each of the five days of the week. 
The editor and the assignment editor of 
each of the five staffs must have taken the 
course in journalism. Other staff members 
are chosen by try-outs. 

Although the paper is under close super- 
vision, it is fundamentally a student paper. 
In addition to collecting the news and writ- 
ing the stories, the pupils write the head- 
lines, do the copyreading, and assist with 
the makeup. The paper also adheres to pupil 
interests. But there is no gossip column. In- 
stead, the Echo carries a personal column, 
which aims to give true but harmless infor- 
mation about pupils and their activities. 
The teachers and the principal co-operate in 
keeping pupil reporters informed about news 
of the school. In fact, there is so much inter- 
est in reporting news by teachers and pupils 
that the Echo staffs are generally faced with 
the problem of too much copy rather than 
not enough. 

The Echo serves the school community by 
carrying general school notices in the Tues- 
day and Thursday issues. On these days 
copies are sent free to each grade school in 
the city. 

A special publication of the Echo is the 
Christmas Echo, which has been published 
for thirty-eight consecutive years. The 32- 
page booklet, 8} X11 inches, contains 
stories and poems written by the Fiction 
Club, a school club which secures its mem- 
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bership through a story-writing contest. The 
cover of the Christmas Echo is chosen by the 
art department through a contest among art 
pupils. This special edition is financed by 
sales and, until this year, also by advertis- 
ing. Each copy sells for 25 cents. 

For many years each daily staff of the 
Shortridge Daily Echo was directed by a dif- 
ferent teacher-sponsor. Including sponsors, 
assistant sponsors, and other advisers, a 
total of thirteen teachers shared the respon- 
sibility of guidance. Under the present or- 
ganization, the work is co-ordinated under 
the single sponsorship of Miss Jeannette 
Grubb, director of publications, who with 
her assistant, Miss Doris Manuel, supervises 
the publication of the Shortridge Daily Echo, 
the Annual, and the Christmas Echo. The 
director also teaches the journalism class 
and supervises the work of the correspond- 
ence class, made up of advanced students of 
journalism, who write daily stories for the 
city papers and do the copyreading, the 
headline writing, and the makeup for the 
daily issues of the Echo. 

Shortridge High School is proud of the 
tradition of its daily newspaper. During its 
fifty years of existence, thousands of people 
have contributed to its publication, includ- 
ing mothers and fathers of pupils now in 
school, who worked on the Echo when they 
were students in Shortridge. It has provided 
practice in responsibility and writing for 
nearly two hundred boys and girls yearly. 
Its service to the community, its loyal sup- 
port by the pupils, and its uniqueness and 
intrinsic qualities have brought distinction 
to Shortridge. 

FLORENCE GUILD 


SHORTRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


A RADIO WORKSHOP CLUB 


“And Thy Voice has gone out to the ends 
of the earth.” It was this prayer of the royal 
Psalmist that the instructor fervently 
breathed when she agreed to become the 
faculty adviser of the Radio Workshop Club 


in West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey. Truly, this is the air-minded age 
both in transportation and in communica- 
tion, and it is with the latter that the teacher 
of English in the high school is most con- 
cerned. 

Two years ago it became quite a live 
question as to how we could meet the intense 
interest in radio work in our high school. No 
course had been set up for credit, and no 
course of study planned; yet there was a 
constant demand for work in radio. By re- 
quest of the students a radio workshop club 
was formed, and on the first day seventy- 
seven applied for membership. Since this 
was too large a group, two divisions were 
made, each meeting twice a week for a forty- 
minute period. 

It was extremely interesting and, yes, 
very difficult work for both the instructor 
and the members, since it was all new 
ground to be tilled. All sources of informa- 
tion and help had to be tapped, and much 
research was necessary. Because this was a 
student project, it was kept wholly in their 
hands—officers elected, program committee 
formed, etc. How much these youngsters 
had to offer and how willingly they worked! 
Incidentally, their meetings were held dur- 
ing lunch-hour periods because so many had 
part-time work and could not remain after 
school hours. (The result was a slimmer 
waistline for the teacher, but it was worth 
it.) 

The first problem was to set up the term 
program, and each meeting was planned by 
the committee with definite objectives in 
mind. There were scripts to be written, and 
today the instructor bears proof of this prob- 
lem because she, too, had to learn how to 
write a radio script, and for every script 
struggled through she wears another gray 
hair. We studied scripts as models, and we 
evaluated many; in fact, we ate, we dreamed, 
we wrote, we tore up and re-wrote scripts 
constantly, but the students grew and final- 
ly achieved their goal. Nothing daunted 
them; they contacted almost everyone they 
heard of who might be connected with radio, 
and it was heart-warming to see how gen- 
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erous all were in helping. The script group 
was a busy and a successful one. 

While the script committee worked and 
worried like all true authors, it was the pro- 
duction group who furnished the laughs that 
kept us all together. Shall I say it was their 
fun that furnished the oil that made our 
machinery run smoothly? To start with we 
had nothing, no loud speaker, no equipment, 
just an ordinary classroom. However, teen- 
agers can produce and did produce. A 
wooden loud speaker appeared—as one lad 
said, “It at least gives us something to look 
at.”’ Screens were borrowed from the medi- 
cal room, and various material was pro- 
duced to help us in our rehearsals. Scripts 
were read behind the screens, since the stu- 
dents realized that it was the drama of the 
voice that counted. So important did they 
feel the need of clear speech that they asked 
for help in speech training. This was a real 
problem for the teacher, for she already had 
five full classes in English plus this live- 
wire club and an extra heavy schedule. 
However, our Board of Education Speech 
Department came to our rescue and fur- 
nished us with recording machines and ex- 
cellent help. Even the instructor made a 
recording and had the group criticize it. 
Shades of the little red schoolhouse—noth- 
ing was sacred, not even her slurred s’s. We 
did grow, and what evidence of real joy 
there was when we could detect improve- 
ment in the productions. 

The script committee and the production 
group worked together and with them strug- 
gled, perspired, and tore their hair the 
sound-effects group. How ingenious they 
were and what results they produced be- 
cause they were vitally interested. They 
made trips to the library, secured material 
from the Federal Radio Commission, visited 
radio stations—the instructor’s Saturdays 
were no longer her own—but valuable les- 
sons were learned. It was one club in which 
everyone had something to do and did it 
well. One particularly shy girl radiated joy 
when given the task of ringing a bell in one 
of the productions, and it was rung at the 
correct moment. It was an example of per- 
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fect co-operation, all groups fitting in har- 
moniously, and that, perhaps, is one of the 
most valuable lessons learned in school. 

Our big day came when the Newark Pub- 
lic School Radio Workshop called on us for 
material, and we suffered pangs of pride 
when several members were chosen for the 
Saturday-morning broadcasts. We experi- 
enced their joy and listened to all the sug- 
gestions they brought back to us. Many 
Saturdays some of our group were on the 
air, and we felt almost like veterans. Several! 
became part of the regular city-school radio 
workshop. We were growing. 

Our biggest joy came when we were asked 
to prepare a member for a northern New 
Jersey competition, a student forum. The 
club selected the participant, a quiet, well- 
informed young lady, and it again proved 
that the students can judge wisely. How we 
worked and listened and criticized. We be- 
came forum-minded, held model ones, evalu- 
ated regular ones, and visited several. The 
competition was held, and our young lady 
won in the first elimination, won in the semi- 
finals and placed third in the finals. She was 
awarded a partial scholarship to college, but 
no prize was equal to the unbounded joy of 
the club. Our seed had taken root, our club 
was achieving, and great was our happiness. 

What, though, were the real results? Co- 
operation—seventy-seven boys and girls 
working and pulling together, ironing out 
difficulties, all with a basic interest. Leader- 
ship—timid students found themselves 
through actual workmanship. Poise—par- 
ticipants in productions had to learn to con- 
trol themselves under all conditions. A 
broad interest—members had to plumb the 
depths of all sources of information. Good 
will and understanding—all nationalities 
and races worked together unquestioningly. 
Improved English—their speech habits were 
improved and their knowledge of basic Eng- 
lish strengthened through the writing of the 
scripts. All these and many other worth- 
while goals were achieved through this club. 
As for the instructor, although she lost 
physically (her waistline), she grew profes- 
sionally, for once again she realized all that 
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teen-agers have to offer if they are given a 
chance. 

Today the club no longer exists, for there 
is no need for it. A class—a radio workshop 
—with state credit is to be conducted, and 
what better gift could be given to our radio- 
minded youngsters. 


CATHERINE M. CULLIMORE 


West SIpE HiGH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PEN PALS IN FOREIGN LANDS 


To further international understanding 
and to make letter-writing more meaningful, 
more than 50 per cent of the 130 pupils in 
my sophomore English classes are carrying 
on a correspondence with “pen pals” in 21 
foreign lands. The correspondents, thereby, 
in both hemispheres are spanning the oceans 
with friendship. The countries thus far con- 
tacted are: Scotland, Sweden, Holland, 
France, Colombia, Jamaica, Mexico, Spain, 
England, Finland, Egypt, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Iraq, Ireland, Hawaii, South Africa, 
Wales, Belgium, Venezuela, and Borneo. 

Addresses of students in Scotland were 
secured this year from the English-speaking 
Union, whose local headquarters are in 
Chicago. The Union is fostering mutual un- 
derstanding and friendship as a step toward 
the goal of much-desired world unity and 
co-operation in all things. The organization 
hopes to develop contacts with children in 
other countries. Students in the Hinsdale 
grade schools have also secured pen friends 
in Great Britain through this Union. At 
present, through the Chicago branch of the 
Union, more than ten thousand children are 
corresponding with one another and telling 
in their own way of their individual inter- 
ests and ideas. 

Through a foreign letter service in 
Waseca, Minnesota (the Student Letter Ex- 
change), the addresses of student corre- 
spondents in other countries have been se- 
cured at a nominal charge of 10 cents each. 
Several of the Hinsdale sophomores are con- 
tinuing a correspondence which they started 


when they were members of the junior high 
school. Snapshots, handkerchiefs, and post- 
age stamps are being exchanged by the stu- 
dents, and much interest has been displayed 
in the Christmas, birthday, and other 
greeting cards which have come from over- 
seas. Letters are read in the various English 
classes and discussed. Students make sug- 
gestions as to the best way to answer.certain 
questions regarding the school and the com- 
munity. The biggest difficulty in furthering 
the correspondence is the lack of foreign 
boys and girls of the proper age. Active cor- 
respondents are attempting to remedy this 
situation by writing to their pen pals to sug- 
gest the name of one or more of their 
friends who would like to correspond with a 
Hinsdale sophomore. Some pupils in Hins- 
dale correspond with boys and girls in at 
least five different countries. 

To judge from the letters, the sophomores 
are beginning to understand why there is 
misunderstanding between nations on big 
issues, when there is so much to be under- 
stood about trivial matters. A Scotch stu- 
dent, for example, does not know the mean- 
ing of the words “sophomore,” “junior,”’ or 
“senior” and says that he cannot find these 
words adequately defined in his dictionary. 
When he receives the explanation from a 
Hinsdale student, in reply he explains how 
the Scottish school system is set up and 
graded by the “first, second, third, and 
fourth forms.” Two letters crossed the At- 
lantic Ocean before a Hinsdale youth found 
out that the Scotch “flicks” is their name for 
motion pictures. It took some search for an- 
other student to find out that a “‘budge’”’ is 
a pet bird similar to a lovebird. A Scotch 
correspondent commented on her work in a 
co-operative insurance office by saying: “‘In 
Scotland, most people leave school at the 
age of 14 and there aren’t very many who 
stay longer than that.” This pen friend, 
however, attends night school at a com- 
mercial college. 

A Swedish pen pal wrote Edward Skoog: 
“Here in Sweden we have food and other 
necessary things enough although we can- 
not buy as much as we want of some sorts. 
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We receive much from the U.S.A., but you 
cannot probably export sufficient quan- 
tities.” 

A Scotch girl added this postscript to a 
letter to Sophia Vrba: “‘One of the things 
which I will be doing in my homework to- 
night is learning, off by heart, the last para- 
graph of Roosevelt’s speech in October 
1941.”’ So far Sophia is still trying to find 
out why the Scotch consider that speech so 
significant. 

My pupils are finding out that their pen 
pals have difficulty with their spelling, verb 
tenses, and vocabulary just as they them- 
selves do. The words “receive,” “believe,” 
and the like cause the most trouble. 

The letter which was of most interest to 
all the students was one received by Dolores 
Brettman from Theodore Dijk, of Limburg, 
Holland. He is studying to become a teach- 
er. Each time he writes he expresses his 
thanks to the Americans for the help they 
gave in liberating their country from Nazi 
domination. In one letter, he wrote: “‘Dur- 
ing this war there has grown a friendship 
between your and our people and we shall 
always be very thankful for everything the 
Americans have done for us. It were Ameri- 
can boys who liberated a great part of our 
country and many of them gave their lives 
for our freedom. Also many clothes and food 
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were sent to Hollands, which was very wel- 
come indeed, after all we have had to suffer. 
At my home there was an American captain 
and at night we looked at a map of the 
States and then he always told me about his 
old true States, which he loved so much. 
But after some days they had to move up 
since a new part of Holland had been liber- 
ated again. I often remember that good time 
when the Yankees were here. There were 
very good and kind boys indeed and I often 
wondered about the great friendship shown 
between officers and men. What a difference 
between them and the Germans!” 


Now that the Hinsdale Township High 
School Student Council has “adopted” two 
Austrian schools and the Girl Reserves have 
adopted a Dutch girl, students have intensi- 
fied their zeal in composing interesting let- 
ters. Seldom is it necessary to resort to text- 
book assignments. My pupils are developing 
into “foreign correspondents” as they in- 
terpret social, political, and economic 
events; find out mutual weaknesses in spell- 
ing and vocabulary peculiar to the use of the 
English language; and span the oceans with 
friendship. 

NAIDENE Goy 


HINSDALE TowNnsutp HicH SCHOOL 
HINSDALE, ILLINOIS 





Report and Summary 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR IN THE 
Forum section of its spring issue carries an 
extremely interesting discussion on ‘‘Radio 
in America.” Lyman Bryson writes on 
“Broadcasting”; Mahonri Sharp Young on 
‘“‘American Radio: What Is Wrong with It.” 
The arguments are too long to summarize. 
Briefly, however, Bryson points out that the 
popular types of radio programs suggest 
that the differences between popular taste 
and cultivated taste are much the same in 
all the arts that have been amplified by me- 
chanical processes and that they are shown 
in the same way, i.e., by the tremendous 
share of the mechanical resources that are 
successfully monopolized by popular inter- 
ests. He thinks that, if intellectuals are to 
meet the challenge of broadcasting, they 
have to help create serious criticism of radio 
programs. Young, in writing to the point of 
public taste says: “When you buy a book, 
a magazine, or a newspaper, there is some- 


thing for every choice. In radio there is a 
choice of several varieties of the same 
thing’’; and in his opinion most of it is bad. 


WITH THE SPRING HAS COME A 
new literary quarterly: the Hudson Review; 
address, 39 West Eleventh Street, New 
York 11; subscriptions, $3.00 a year; Cana- 
dian and foreign, $4.00. The first issue con- 
tains two critical essays: one by R. P. Black- 
mur on Dostoevski’s The Possessed and one 
by Mark Schorer on “Technique as Discov- 
ery,” which contains much of what he said 
in his address, ‘‘Notes on Fiction,” at the 
San Francisco convention of NCTE. There 
is also a “Letter from England” by D. S. 
Savage, presenting a somewhat glum picture 
of current literature in Britain. Herbert 
Read contributes an article on ‘““The Present 
Situation of Art in Europe,” and there are 
also poems and reviews. 


About Teaching 


“THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH 
Teacher,” by Kennith R. Balsley in the 
February Independent School Bulletin, 
should be read and meditated upon. Mr. 
Balsley starts with the question: “What 
evidence is there to show that the English 
program in the secondary school has justi- 
fied itself?”? The reading habits of the 
American people, their taste in plays, mov- 
ing pictures, and radio programs, would not 
seem to indicate that it has. The major 
charges which we face, he says, are that we 
do not teach anything important and that 
we do not know enough about our subject or 
our pupils to teach it or them honestly. 
Some of the suggestions for reform which he 
makes are to dispense with traditional gram- 
mar drill and to teach English as a living 


language in the light of the conclusions of 
Pooley’s Teaching English Usage and C. C. 
Fries’s American English Grammar; to lay 
forever the ghost of the old college-board 
reading lists and to teach the students to 
read from books which are appropriate to 
their ages, backgrounds, and abilities; to 
make a discreet introduction of the movie to 
the English curriculum (no playwrights and 
few essayists write for the twelve- to sixteen- 
year-old, which may be why deep-seated 
aversions to these forms of literature are 
frequently apparent); to acquaint ourselves 
much more fully than most of us have with 
the field of genetics and child psychology; 
and to acquaint ourselves also with the re- 
cent changes in the approach to remedial 
reading. We shall have to do all these things 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


and a lot more, thinks Balsley, if the present 
trend toward questioning the need of teach- 
ing English is to be disproved. 


A FURTHER CHALLENGE TO THE 
classroom teacher is sounded in the Febru- 
ary NEA News Bulletin for Classroom Teach- 
ers by Ralph McDonald, executive secretary 
of higher education. Our education has not 
been effective enough, he says, for us to have 
learned to live together peaceably and con- 
structively. The character and ability of the 
classroom teacher will largely determine 
whether or not we will learn in time. He 
gives four practical suggestions on how we 
can meet our responsibilities: We must de- 
velop a concept of teaching as a professional 
activity which requires exceptional kinds of 
personal qualities, highly specialized skills, 
long arduous preparation; we must insist on 
selective procedures for admission to the 
practice of teaching; we must improve tre- 
mendously the whole process of pre-service 
education of teachers; we must have contin- 
uous and effective programs of in-service 
education for teachers. 


REVISION IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENG- 
lish, with emphasis on grammar and vocab- 
ulary-building and intensive training in 
reading, was urged at the School and College 
Conference on English held recently in New 
York City. This is reported by Education 
Summary (March 5), which then goes on to 
state that in the opinion of English instruc- 
tors in one hundred and twelve colleges and 
universities which trained army and navy 
students, the English preparation of these 
students was so poor that it will jeopardize 
their educational development as well as 
endanger a democratic society in which 
citizens must understand what they read. 
Only seven of the colleges approved the 
trainees’ English preparation; others re- 
ported that their reading ability showed 
superficiality and inaccuracy, even in the 
use of elementary material. However, it was 
not the high-school English teachers which 
the college instructors blamed, but the pub- 
lic, which, they said, has forced schools to 
adopt “‘pass-everyone”’ policies. 


749° 
3.5 


EDUCATION SUMMARY IS A NEW 
eight-page periodical published semimonth- 
ly by the Education Research Institute, 
Inc., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, an 
independent news service which states that 
it is not affiliated with any association, com- 
mercial group, or special interest. The first 
issue appeared in February. The magazine 
reports on new developments, trends, ideas, 
and research in education. Subscription 
(24 issues), $10 a year; Canadian and foreign 
subscription, $15. 


A WORKSHOP IN HUMAN RELA- 
tions will be held at Rutgers University from 
July 6 to August 13. It is being sponsored 
jointly by Rutgers, by the Division against 
Discrimination of the State Department of 
Education (New Jersey), and by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
The workshop is designed for teachers on 
both elementary and secondary levels, and 
in all areas of instruction, for the purpose of 
developing orientation and skills for the 
teaching of human relations and for the 
organization of democratic group life in 
schools and communities. For further in- 
formation write to Dean Clarence E. Partch, 
School of Education, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
Christians and Jews is also sponsoring an- 
other course this summer—at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Ways and means of dispelling 
interfaith friction will be discussed in a 
manner designed to provide teachers with 
instruction on intergroup relations and with 
assistance on individual problems encoun- 
tered in the classroom. 


FOR THOSE WHO NEED MATERIALS 
for intercultural study we again draw at- 
tention to the magazine Common Ground, 
published quarterly by the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, 20 West Fortieth 
Street, New York 18; $2.00 a year. Every 
issue carries fiction, essays, and photo- 
graphs, which have many different teaching 
uses for helping to improve interracial un- 
derstanding. Posters for intercultural ex- 
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hibits featuring the Common Ground photo- 
graphs can now be procured on loan from 
the magazine for a small handling charge. 


“THE GARY STORY” IN THE AMER- 
ican Teacher for March presents clearly and 
fully a picture of the interracial problems in 
the Gary, Indiana, public schools and tells 
how the schools and citizen groups are 
working to solve them. Written by Spencer 
W. Myers, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Gary, the article describes the 
pattern of segregation as it existed in the city 
of Gary and in the schools prior to 1947. 
Myers then goes on to describe step by step 
the measures taken to initiate and imple- 
ment a democratic intercultural policy: the 
formulating and adopting of a policy of non- 
discrimination by the Board of Education, 
the taking of a school census by the school 
administrators and teachers, the forming of 
community discussion groups at which the 
policy was explained, the mass truancy 
demonstrations and how they were handled, 
the citizen action which stopped them, the 
continuing effort to make the policy work. 
The Gary problem has not been solved, but 
Myers’ article presents a good case history 
of a community which not only has prob- 
lems but has citizens who are willing to work 
courageously for democratic principles and 
who are making progress. 


THE BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA SOCI- 
ety has been incorporated into the national 
education program of the English Speaking 
Union, with headquarters and library at 19 
East Fifty-fourth Street, New York 22. The 
exchange of British and Ambassador books, 
the loan exhibits, and the scrapbook ex- 
change will be continued as before. For fur- 
ther information, write their headquarters. 


“PUPILS VERSUS ADULTS _ IN 
World-Affairs Poll” gives the results of two 
polls taken recently in Cincinnati: a com- 
munity-opinion poll and the same poll 
adapted to a school survey. These are re- 
ported in the March NEA Journal by 
Charles H. Wilson, supervisor of high- 


school subjects in the Cincinnati public 
schools. The American Association for the 
United Nations, in co-operation with the 
Stephen H. Wilder Foundation, not long 
ago chose Cincinnati for an experiment in 
world affairs education. The questions in 
both polls were designed to find out what 
adults and high-school pupils were thinking 
about international problems. A sample 
question and comparative answers were: Do 
you think it will be best for the future of this 
country if we take an active part in world 
affairs, or if we stay out of world affairs? 
Ninety-one per cent of the students voted 
to take an active part, in comparison to 
65 per cent of the adults; 6 per cent of the 
students and 2g per cent of the adults voted 
to stay out; 3 per cent and 6 per cent, re- 
spectively, did not know. The schools are 
participating in the continuing plan for 
community education in world affairs. One 
of many methods being used to awaken 
civic consciousness in world citizenship is 
the formation of junior town-meeting pro- 
grams that originate directly from the high- 
school assemblies. These devote much time 
to topics of world interest and are creating 
a steadily growing listening audience among 
pupils and adults. 


THE ANNUAL EDUCATION NUMBER 
of America, a Catholic weekly, is that of 
April 3. Martin R. P. McGuire, dean of the 
Graduate School of the Catholic University 
of America and a member of President Tru- 
man’s Commission on Higher Education, 
contributes the leading article, “American 
Catholic Education Looks at the Future.” 
Raymond F. McCoy, director of the gradu- 
ate division at Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
who was one of the six Americans who at- 
tended UNESCO’s conference on educa- 
tion for international understanding at Paris 
last summer, writes on “Teaching for 
Peace.” Other articles are “Secondary Edu- 
cation’s Responsibilities,” by W. Edmund 
FitzGerald; ‘Financing Catholic Higher 
Education,” by Cyril F. Meyer; ‘‘Catholic 
Colleges for Women: 1947-1948,” by Allen 
P. Farrell; and many reviews of books on 
education. 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


THE ILLINOIS ENGLISH BULLETIN 
for February is devoted exclusively to the 
publication of “‘Some of the Best Illinois High 
School Poetry of 1947.’’ Charles W. Roberts 
of the University of Illinois did the selecting, 
and some of the poems printed are excellent. 
Teachers and students alike should find 
much material here for good discussion of 
composition. Copies of this issue are avail- 
able for ten cents in lots of ten or more 
mailed to one address. Address: C. W. 
Roberts, 204a Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 


“THE BASIC ISSUES OF GRAMMAR” 
in February High Points discusses in some 
detail the administering of a grammar test 
in twelve New York City public schools and 
the implication of the results. The test it- 
self, prepared by the State Education De- 
partment, is reproduced, as well as a tabu- 
lated analysis of the results. It was found 
that the test was not a satisfactory measure 
of the “grammar knowledge” of the stu- 
dents. As one result it is recommended that 
a revision be made in the section of the syl- 
labus devoted to grammar. It is still further 
recommended that ‘‘the revised course of 
study should introduce those elements of 
usage and awareness of relationship be- 
tween words, which will establish grammar 
not as a discipline in language-arts isolated 
from actuality of practice, but as a founda- 
tion of expression which is flexible enough 
to absorb and yield to the pressures of flex- 
ible language practice.” 


C. R. ROUNDS, ONE OF THE LAST OF 
the charter members of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, died on April 3 in 
Trenton, New Jersey. Mr. Rounds, then in 
Milwaukee, took an active part in the at- 
tempt to establish uniform grammatical 
nomenclature, one of the Council’s earliest 
large activities. Through all the years he 
was an unassuming enthusiast for the Coun- 
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cil and its projects. Outspoken, positive in 
his opinions, yet always willing to hear “‘the 
other side,”’ C. R. Rounds was charming and 
influential. The Council is proud to have his 
son, Robert W. Rounds, “a chip off the old 
block,” vigorously engaged in its committee 
work, 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ers of English will hold its Forty-eighth An- 
nual Meeting in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
November 25-27, 1948. 

President Thomas C. Pollock is energeti- 
cally preparing the general programs for 
Thursday evening, Friday morning, Friday 
evening, and Saturday noon. Though it is 
not yet determined whether the Friday 
evening session will be a dinner or an audi- 
torium meeting, as in the last two conven- 
tions, it and the Saturday luncheon will offer 
strong literary programs. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Lucia Mirrielees is supervising the con- 
ferences of Friday afternoon and the section 
meetings of Saturday morning. The Friday 
afternoon conferences will be organized by 
grade levels so that every Council member 
in attendance will be sure to find practical 
help as well as inspiration. 

The last Chicago convention had a regis- 
tration of 3,600. Since then the Council has 
added thousands to its membership, and the 
local committee is preparing for an attend- 
ance of 4,500 or even 5,000. The Stevens has 
promised to house 1,000 out-of-town mem- 
bers. All who expect to attend should write 
at once for room reservation, saying that 
they are Council members. All who can do 
so are urged—begged—to share double 
rooms. Every room has a bath. Single room 
rates are $4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00, $7.00, 
$8.00, $10.00. Double-bed double rooms are 
$7.00, $7.50, $8.00, $8.50, $9.50, $10.50, 
$12.50. Twin-bed double rooms are $8.50, 
$9.50, $10.50, $11.50, $12.50. Write right 
now! 





Books 


RADIO, MOTION PICTURE, AND 
READING INTERESTS’ 


In spite of lip service to the gestalt ap- 
proach in learning, educators have con- 
tinued to segregate the various phases of the 
communication arts in their analysis of the 
problems in the teaching of English. Those 
of us in the classroom have wondered why 
these various experts could not evolve a 
synthesis of their findings to give us a co- 
ordinated picture of the impact of available 
sources on the development of the whole 
child. 

Dr. Sterner, in a carefully documented 
doctoral study, has given us such an over- 
view of leisure language activities: radio, 
books, comic strips, funny books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and motion pictures. Her 
purpose is fourfold: ‘‘(1) to discover whether 
it is the medium or the interest which has 
the greater attraction for the adolescent, 
(2) to investigate the habits of high school 
pupils in seven media . . . and to note rela- 
tionships among them, (3) to study three 
major adolescent interests—adventure, hu- 
mor, and love—as offered in these media 
and to observe their relationship within and 
across media, (4) to note the relationship of 
four factors in adolescent life—sex, school 
grade, intelligence, and socio-economic sta- 
tus—to youth’s choices of media and in- 
terests.” 

The findings in each given medium are 
extremely interesting, for they give evidence 
which refutes some teacher opinion based on 
broad generalizations: they indicate that the 
factors of sex, grade, intelligence, and socio- 
economic status have slight influence on 
student choice in these areas of leisure lan- 


‘Alice P. Sterner, Radio, Motion Picture and 
Reading Interests: A Study of High School Pupils. 
‘Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education,” No. 932. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. Pp. 102. $2.10. 


guage activities. It is not a particular inter- 
est in the medium itself which attracts the 
student to its use but his interest in adven- 
ture, humor, and love, in that order. General 
agreement in the selection of specific titles 
exists among high-school students with few 
exceptions: boys select different books and 
magazines than girls; and freshmen differ 
from upperclassmen in their choice of 
books. It is not possible to predict with any 
degree of accuracy from a knowledge of a 
student’s activity in one medium how much 
time he will spend on the other media. 

The conclusions and implications of this 
study serve to substantiate current curricu- 
lum trends. No matter what attitude is 
adopted by adults, the adolescent will con- 
tinue to seek his main interest in all avail- 
able media. To ignore this factor in the life 
of the student is to view education narrowly. 
Analysis of the various media becomes an 
important aspect of language instruction; 
and guidance, which should start with the 
student’s current favorites, will result in 
leading him ultimately to more artistic 
presentations of the same themes. The au- 
thor suggests two desirable methods of ap- 
proach: (1) the unit method and (2) group- 
ing all media together in a communications 
course. She suggests that some aspect of the 
media be given through each year rather 
than to assign all such instruction to one 
year, for “if one wishes development of 
taste to continue throughout the high 
school, instruction must be progressive 
rather than sporadic.” 

A bibliography of articles concerning 
these language activities, as well as an ap- 
pendix listing selected studies in the field (to 
which relationships with Dr. Sterner’s re- 
search are indicated), makes a valuable ad- 
dition to a thoroughly judicious analysis of 
the problem. 

LILLIAN NOVOTNY 
ScHuRz HiGH SCHOOL 
Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 
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Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Great Mischief. By JosEPHINE PIncKNEY. Viking. 
$2.75. 

Timothy Partridge, little Charleston apothecary, 
has a half-hearted interest in witchcraft and 
demonology. A girl—with the same interests, and 
more experience with demons and herbs—wanders 
into the shop. Their acquaintance grows and even- 
tually poor Timothy is hagridden and even visits 
hell. A light touch and a psychological and allegori- 
cal meaning make this an especially amusing and in- 
teresting story. April Book-of-the-Month selection. 


Night Rider. By ROBERT PENN WARREN. Reissue. 
Harcourt. $3.00. 
Originally issued in 1939; the background is the 
Kentucky tobacco war of 1905. First novel by the 
author of All the King’s Men. 


Tammy Out of Time. By Civ RICKETTS SUMNER. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. 

Tammy had spent her seventeen years on a 
shanty boat with her grandmother and God-fearing- 
preaching grandfather. Romantic circumstances 
combined to make her the center of attraction at 
aristocratic Brenton Hall during an annual Natchez 
Pilgrimage. Tammy emerged from her antebellum 
life fascinated by the present; the Pilgrims saw in 
her the heritage of the Old South, the past which 
they sought to recapture for a few days. 


My Uncle Jan. By JoserH AUSLANDER and AUDREY 

WURDEMANN. Longmans. $2.75. 

Amusing story of Uncle Jan, who came to Wis- 
consin from Czechoslovakia forty years ago. Uncle 
was a big man—big in physique and ideas and ambi- 
tions. In becoming Americanized, he had hilarious 
adventures. 


Look at America: The Far West. By the Epitors of 

Look. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 

The latest of the ‘‘Look at America” series. 
Maps, photographs, and information cover the 
states of Oregon, Washington, and California. In- 
troduction by Joseph Henry Jackson. 


Pilgrim’s Inn. By EwizABeETH GoupGEe. Coward- 

McCann. $3.00. 

A story of a present-day English family, the 
Eliots, keepers of Pilgrim’s Inn. Skilfully drawn 
characters of all ages; a compassionate, humorous 
story told with warmth and understanding. 


No Trumpet before Him. By NetIA GARDNER 
WHITE. Westminster. $3.00. 


Winner of Westminster’s annual award for fic- 
tion. A caustic, deeply religious story about a minis- 


ter whose Christianity was so sincere that he was 
unpopular with most congregations. The bishop saw 
fit to send him to a sophisticated, wealthy church. 
Even his beautiful wife thought he might be more 
tactful with influential church members. The minis- 
ter was no Elmer Gantry. Excellent characteriza- 
tion. 


The Great Blizzard. By AtBert E. IpELL. Holt. 
$3.00. 

By the author of Centennial Summer. The setting 
is Brooklyn and New York City—1884 to the 
blizzard of 1888. A humorous family story of the 
Rogers clan, with some new members. Readers of 
Centennial Summer will find here the same warmth 
and human nature they enjoyed in the former book. 


Home to the Hermitage: A Novel of Andrew and Rachel 

Jackson. By A. L. Crass. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 

A love story of two devoted persons who lived in 
the turmoil of public life. Here are also love of a 
beautiful home (the Hermitage), of tradition, of 
life, and of people. There are many supporting char- 
acters, both real and fictional—politicians and just 
folks. Attractive end-paper portraits and pictures of 
homes. 


The Fireside Book of Romance. Edited by EDWARD 
WAGENKNECHT. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00. 
Introduction: “Invitation to Romance.” “Ro- 

mance Is Love—Adventure—Fantasy—Strange 

Beauty.” Chaucer, Sir Walter Scott, Virginia 

Woolf, Thomas Wolfe, Steinbeck, Maugham, and 

others are represented. 


Innocents. By A. L. BARKER. Scribner. $2.50. 
Winner of the Somerset Maugham award. An ex- 
cellent book of short stories, each describing a crisis 
in human life—the impact of experience upon inno- 
cence and of innocence upon experience, the con- 
flicts which arise between young and older people. 


The Day Is Gone. By Atyse Grecory. Dutton. 
$3.00. 

Reminiscences of the former editor of the Dial 
and widow of Llewelyn Powys. A personal record of 
her life before and during World War I. There are 
many references to her friends—the Benéts, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Lewis Mumford, Amy Lowell, and 
others. 


Free Admission. By ILKA CuaSE. Doubleday. $3.00. 

By the author of Past Imperfect. Reminiscences, 
witty, gay, and sharp, with gentle malice toward 
some people, movies, radio, and theater. Much 
about divorce followed by marriage to her navy 
doctor. 





The Midwesterner. By Ropert J. Casey and 

W. A. S. Douctas. Wilcox & Follett. $3.00. 

The story of Dwight Green, who came to Chicago 
from Indiana, convicted Al Capone and saw him 
sent to prison, became governor of Illinois, friend of 
veterans—and what next! 


Americans from Hungary. “Peoples of America 
Series.” By Emmi LENGYEL. Lippincott. $4.00. 
Hungary’s history, folklore, religion, literature, 

and the high tide of immigration. Also a report of 

the participation of Hungarian-Americans in Ameri- 
can life and culture, with a list of outstanding people. 


The Southern Americas: A New Chronicle. By ABEL 

PLENN. Creative Age. $4.00. 

A detailed treatment of the settlement and de- 
velopment of the southern Americas from the earli- 
est times to the present. There are letters, reports, 
and speeches of important people and travelers: 
stories of soldiers, sailors, desperadoes, of priests and 
slaves, of the sacred books of the Incas and the 
Quiches; a great diversity of material. An unusual 
study of a continent. End maps. 


Plunder. By SAMUEL Hopkins Apams. Random. 
$3.00. 

Washington today—a dismal story of greed, 
racketeering, and dishonesty. By the author of 
Banner by the Wayside, who has a patriotic desire to 
rouse the ostriches. 


The American Language: Supplement Two. By 

H. L. MENCKEN. Knopf. $7.50. 

Final volume; a digest of materials collected 
since 1936 on the last five chapters of The American 
Language: ‘“The Pronunciation of America,” ‘‘Amer- 
ican Spelling,” ‘‘The Common Speech,” ‘Proper 
Names in America,” and ‘‘American Slang.” 


Tumult in India. By GrorGE E. Jones. Dodd, 

Mead. $3.00. 

An up-to-the-present appraisal of India and her 
problems, including the facts of Ghandi’s death and 
its significance. Written by a New York Times cor- 
respondent, portraying the leaders at first hand and 
predicting probable and possible future events. 


Panther’s Moon. By Victor CANNING. Mill. $3.00. 

Roger Quinn was taking a pair of black panthers 
across Switzerland. In the collar of one of the pan- 
thers was a very important British document. There 
was a train wreck and the panthers escaped! A 
thriller—plenty of action. 


Search for a Soul. By Puytuts Botrome. Harcourt. 
$3.50. 
Intimate chilhood memoirs of closing years of the 
Victorian era, experiences in England and New York, 
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and her mother’s whimsies. The struggles of a sensi- 
tive girl. 


Journeying through Mexico. By MacKInLEY HELM. 
Atlantic—Little, Brown. $3.00. 
A timely book for travelers—real or armchair. 
A personal guide to where to go, what to eat, what 
to see, how to enjoy Mexico. 


A Literary History of England. Edited by ALBERT C. 

Baucu. Appleton. Pp. 1650. $10. 

Five authors, each a specialist in one period, 
cover the field of England’s literature from 450 to 
1939. Notes, Bibliography, and Index. Excellent 
reference book. 


The Lost Captain. By HELEN Asuton. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.00. 

Captain Johnny Crowe, reported ‘‘missing, be- 
lieved killed,” was found nearly four years later hid- 
ing in a Greek cave, wounded and starving. A com 
passionate and human story of his return to life ina 
pleasant English village. 


Jim Farley’s Story: The Roosevelt Years. By JAMES 
A. FARLEY. Whittlesey. $3.50. 
A controversial story of Farley’s political alliance 
with F. D. R.—their quarrel and its sequel. A sensa- 
tional book. 


The March of Muscovy. By HAROLD Lams. Double- 
day. $3.75. 

Ivan the Terrible is the dominant figure in this 
account of Moscow’s expansion from a town to an 
empire. In the light of present events this is an inter- 
esting study of a nation and the forces that have de- 
veloped it into a world power dreaded and feared by 
many smaller countries. 


Astronomy. By WILLIAM T. SKILLING and ROBERT 
S. RicHarpson. Rev. ed. Holt. $6.00. 
A comprehensive, well-illustrated book. New de- 
tailed maps and much new material; the use of radio 
and rockets in astronomical research. 


Florida: A Photographic Journey. By. H. W. Han- 
NAN. Hastings. $3.50. 
Interesting, beautiful photographs picture the 
scenic beauty of the state of Florida: 128 pages in 
photogravure. 7 X 9} inches. 


The Common Reader. By VirGINIA Woo-r. Har- 
court. $4.00. 

First and second series combined in one volume. 
First published from 1925 to 1932 in separate vol- 
umes. These are essentially essays on literary sub- 
jects, short novels about Defoe, Chaucer, Sir 
Thomas Brown, Jane Austen, George Gissing, 
Thomas Hardy, and many others. The final chapter 
is ‘How Should One Read a Book?” Not at all the 
usual literary criticisms. 
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BOOKS 


The Moment and Other 
Woo Lr. Harcourt. $3.00. 
Selections chosen to represent different types of 

the author’s essays, literary criticism, biographical 

sketches, etc. 


Essays. By VIRGINIA 


George Eliot: Her Life and Books. By GERALD BuL- 
LET. New Haven Press. $3.75. 
A critical study of her life, personality, and 
works, including much new material. 


The Frozen Sea: A Study of Franz Kafka. By 

CHARLES NEIDER. Oxford. $3.50. 

Mr. Neider, as an objective literary critic, writes 
a study of the mind and writings of the much-dis- 
cussed modern novelist. Kafka’s influence upon 
Freud and other important writers is considered. In 
a final chapter an analysis is made of Freud’s influ- 
ence upon Kafka, Freudian patterns in Kafka’s 
novels, and the effect of Kafka’s childhood and of 
his father upon his writings. 


The Grand Inquisitor. By Fyopor DOosToEvsky. 
Haddam House. $0.50. 
An excerpt from The Brothers Karamazov. Trans- 
lated by Constance Garnett, with reflections on the 
story by William Hubben. 


The Art of Fiction and Other Essays. By HENRY 

James. Oxford. $3.75. 

Introduction by Morris Roberts. Emphasis upon 
James as a writer of literary criticism. The essays 
cover a period of thirty-five years and include pieces 
on Balzac, Maupassant, Zola, Trollope, Emerson, 
and others. Essays on ‘“‘The Art of Fiction and 
Criticism” are included. 


California has entered upon a celebration of the 
Gold Rush Centenary. For summer reading and for 
travelers these books are timely: Mining Camps: A 
Study in Frontier Government. By CHARLES H. 
SHIMER. $4.00... . Silver Kings. By Oscar LEwIs¢. 
Four Irish immigrants who became lords of the 
Nevada Comstock mines. $4.00... . The Big Bonan- 
za. By DAN DE QuILte. The epic of Virginia City and 
the Comstock Lode. $5.00... . From Wilderness to 
Empire. By Ropert G. CLELAND. A history of Cali- 
fornia from 1542 to 1900. $4.00... . California in 
Our Time: 1900-1940. By ROBERT G. CLELAND. 
$4.00. 

FOR THE TEACHER 
Our American Language. By RicHarD D. MALLERY. 
Garden City Publishing Co. Pp. 276. $2.00. 
Enjoyably informative about American spelling, 


pronunciation, colloquialisms, place names, personal 
names, and a variety of other linguistic matters. 


How Shall We Pay for Education? Approaches to the 
Economics of Education. By SEYMourR E. Harris. 
Harper. Pp. 214. $3.00. 

A Harvard economist analyzes the critical prob- 
lems in American education and their relation to 
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educational finance and the nation’s economic 
system. 


Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. By 
FLORENCE B. STRATEMEYER, HAMDEN L. ForK- 
NER, MARGARET G. McKim, and Co-OPpERATING 
MEMBERS OF THE CHILDHOOD-YOUTH EDUCA- 
TION COmMITTEE. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Pp. 558. 
The proposals made in this report are the result 

of a major research program undertaken by the 

staff of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 

School Experimentation, who here present a rea- 

soned theory of curriculum which would utilize our 

knowledge of children as they grow and mature in a 

specifically American society. 


Education for What Is Real. By Eart C. KELLEY. 

Harper. Pp. 114. $2.00. 

A report on certain findings of the Hanover In- 
stitute (formerly the Dartmouth Eye Institute) re- 
sulting from experiments in the realm of vision and 
in the nature of perception and of knowing. John 
Dewey, who contributes the Foreword, considers 
this a work whose significance “will prove virtually 
inexhaustible.” 


The Expanding Role of Education: Twenty-sixth 
Yearbook. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Pp. 484. $3.00. 

The yearbook commission has tried in this vol- 
ume to formulate as clearly as possible an acceptable 
educational program which takes into account three 
basic needs: that it must be made possible for educa- 
tion to reach more people, that there must be better 
schools in terms of current needs, and that ways and 
means must be found to implement the recommend- 
ed program. 


Puppetry in the Curriculum. City of New York: 

Board of Education. Pp. 171. 

A manual on puppets, marionettes, shadow fig- 
ures, and masks for the elementary and junior high 
school years. Both fascinating and practical in its 
suggestions on how puppets can be used and how 
they are made. 


Southern Prose Writers. “American Writers Series.” 
By Gercory Parne. American Book Co. Pp. 
cxlv-+375. $2.50. 

The familiar pattern—1o00 pages of introduction, 

25 pages of bibliography, and 375 pages of selections 

from the writers. Twenty-three writers, not includ- 

ing Poe or our contemporaries, are represented. 


Noah’s Ark, New England Yankees, and the Endless 
Quest. By Rospert Kerts Leavitt. Merriam. 
Pp. 106. 

A centennial volume which marks the hundredth 
anniversary of the first Webster dictionary to appear 
under the imprint of the G. & C. Merriam Company. 
A short, illustrated history of the original Webster 
dictionaries. 











Don’t Be Misled! 


Publications bearing my imprint are ot sponsored by the 
National Council of Teachers of English, although the 
address is the same. I publish them because they do not 
interest “big” publishers but seem to me educationally de- 
sirable. They carry my warm personal endorsement only. 


211 West 68th St. 


Chicago 21, Ill. UW hburiWacgl 





The Cumulative Reading Record 


will help you supervise pupils’ individual reading. Simple, 
efficient, inexpensive. 


4 pennies each, postpaid 





The Plot Completion Test 


helps you find the wishful thinkers and sentimental readers. 
The guidance counselor will be glad to share its use. 


50.06 each Sample, with manual, $0.15 
































The largest NEW dictionary available 


College Standard 
DICTIONARY 


EM’-PHA-TYPE Edition 
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also FREE! 


DICTIONARY 
STUDY BOOK 


for the classroom 


This carefully prepared twenty- 
three page guide-workbook explains 
in easy to follow narrative lesson 
form exactly how to use the diction- 
ary—and get the most out of it for 
classroom study of 


pronunciation 
definitions 
etymology 
history 

word building 
grammar 

slang 

word follow-ups 


Write today to Funk & Wagnalls 
College Department for as many 
free copies of this booklet as 
you need for classroom use 





Send for an examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


I. Choose any five words, look them up in the 
New College Standard Dictionary— EM’*PHA* 
TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 
those given in any other college grade diction- 
ary. 


2. Choose some word that is frequently mis- 
pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Dictionary— EM'*PHA‘TYPE Edition with the 
method of any other dictionary. 


» § Choose some hyphenated word and see 
how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
College Dictionary—-EM’*PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


4. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM’*PHA: 
TYPE Edition with that of any other college 
gtade dictionary. 





5. Choose some new words in any technical 
field and see how many of them are included in 
the New College Standard Dictionary— 
EM"’PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
this modern dictionary to your students. 


145,000 entries 5,000 new words 
$5.50 plain $6.00 with thumb index 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 














TRESSLER 


KNOWS 


how to aid Teachers and Students 





... how to make language and its application to living a challenging and 
highly rewarding study. These expertly prepared texts, with their in- 
genious cartoon drawings scoring amusing and unforgettable points, lay 
the foundation for skill in listening, reading, thinking, and for the formula- 
tion and clear expression of ideas. Young people take to these books en-.- 
thusiastically, because they feel that every word in them really means 


something in terms of their own lives. 
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TRESSLER AND SHELMADINE 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN. ACTION 
Three Books 


J. C. TRESSLER 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Courses 1-4 


or Books One and Two 


Practice Books, Answer Books, and 


Teachers’ Guides available for both series 
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